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A 
FORTNIGHTLY 
REVIEW 


HE Security Council, on December 29, decided 
“to adjourn further consideration of the Syrian 
complaint against Israel concerning work on the west 
bank of the Jordan River in the Demilitarized Zone 
and to meet again on the matter between January 7 
and 15. 

The proposal to adjourn was approved without a 
vote. Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, of the U.S.S.R., abstained 
regarding the date of the next meeting. 
Mr. Vyshinsky had favored an ad- 
journment sine die which, he believed, would have 
permitted the Security Council to meet at any time 
when the status of the negotiations on an acceptable 
draft resolution justified a meeting. 


Security Council 


In a letter to Lieutenant General K. S. Thimayya, Indian 
Chairman of the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commis- 
sion, General John E. Hull, Commander of forces under 
the United Nations Command, has reiterated the position 
of the United Nations Command regarding the problem 
of non-repatriated prisoners, stressing that the explanation 
period ended on December 23, and that the prisoners 
should be released on January 22. 

General Hull said the termination date of custody was 
fixed and did not depend on the holding of any political 
conference. 

Referring to a letter of General Thimayya which dis- 
cussed action to be taken by the Neutral Nations Repa- 
triation Commission now that the explanations were over 
and no political conference was in session, Gen- 
eral Hull said his views were sufficiently clear to 
serve as a basis for a sound and logical course of action. 

As of January 23, 1954, prisoners under Neutral 
Nations Repatriation Commission custody, having then 
become entitled to civilian status, he said would be free 
to move to destinations of their choice. He suggested that 
they be moved in orderly, manageable groups on schedule 
so that they might be received at agreed locations south 
of the Demilitarized Zone. He declared that the United 
Nations Command was fully prepared to receive them 
and to aid them to move to destinations of their choice 
to settle into peaceful civilian pursuits. 

As to prisoners who might want to go to neutral coun- 
tries, he said the United Nations Command stands ready 
to assist the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission in 
their care and disposition during the period January 22— 
February 21. Whether the United Nations Command 
can continue assistance after February 21 will depend 
upon the situation then prevailing. . . . The United 
Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency has made avail- 
able 46 of its earthblock housing machines to help in the 
reconstruction of fire-ravaged Pusan. The machines, 
which turn out pressed earthblocks made of a mixture 
of earth and cement, can be operated by Korean laborers 
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after a minimum of training, They have been turned over 
to the army of the Republic of Korea, and a technical 
staff has been provided to assist in the rebuilding. 

Even before the disastrous fire had burned itself out, 
UNKRA Offered 5,500,000 board feet of construction 
lumber suitable for the erection of houses for the tens 
of thousands of homeless. The offer was made to the 
Relief Aid Goods Committee of the Combined Economic 
Board. Plans now are under way to erect modern, per- 
manent housing to replace the homes which burned 
down.... 

Seven Korean agriculture specialists have left New 
York to return home after a three and a half-month 
study tour of the United States provided by UNKRA. An 
eighth specialist will 
leave in mid-January 
for a brief tour of 
rice-growing areas in 
Europe and the Far 
East before preceed- 
ing to Korea. 


The Sub-Commis- 
sion on the Preven- 
tion of Discrimina- 
tion and Protection 
of Minorities opened 
its sixth session at 
Headquarters on Jan- 
uary 4. Previous sessions of the Sub-Commission, which 
has not met for more than a year, were devoted largely 
to the preparation of articles for inclusion in the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights and the proposed 
covenants on human rights, The Sub-Commission’s pres- 
ent task is to prepare the way for scientific studies of 
discrimination, in particular in such field 
as education, employment and occupation, 
and political rights. It is also concerned 
with means of protecting minorities. 

An interim report on discrimination in education, sug- 
gesting procedures the Sub-Commission might adopt, has 
been prepared by M. R. Masani, special Rapporteur. Also 
before the Sub-Commission is a Secretariat compilation 
of measures, already in effect in various countries, for the 
protection of ethnic, religious, and linguistic minorities. 

Members of the Sub-Commission, elected by the Hu- 
man Rights Commission in 1953 to serve in an individual 
capacity are: Charles D. Ammoun (Lebanon); John D. 
Ingles (Philippines); Pierre Chatenet (France); Nikolai 
P. Emelyanov (U.S.S.R.); Richard Hiscocks (United 
Kingdom); Philip Halpern (United States); Mohammed 
Awad (Egypt); Hérard C. L. Roy (Haiti); Hernan Santa 
Cruz (Chile); Max Sorensen (Denmark); and Eugeniusz 
Kulaga (Poland). Mr. Sorensen was elected Chairman, 
Mr. Awad Vice-Chairman and Mr, Ingles Rapporteur. 
Neither Mr. Chatenet nor Mr. Santa Cruz was present at 
the first meeting. (Continued on page 112) 
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President Eisenhower of the United States addresses the General Assembly. 
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Broader Effort for ‘Meeting of Minds’ 
Reflected in Assembly’s Decisions 


Review of Work During Twelve Weeks Shows Frequent Unanimity 


HE eighth regular session of the General Assembly, which opened 
hopefully on September 15, 1953, recessed twelve weeks and a day 
later “under a continuing shadow of conflict.” 


The most hopeful event of the session, indeed, had taken place only 
the day before—on December 8— when, in the words of Madame Vijaya 
Lakshmi Pandit, of India, President of the Assembly, Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, President of the United States, affirmed “mankind’s desperate need 
for unity, understanding, and constructive co-operation” and pictured “the 
certain destruction of mankind if it cannot pull away resolutely and at 


once from the edge of the abyss.” 


Mr. Eisenhower declared that the 
United States was instantly prepared 
to meet privately with such other 
countries as might be principally in- 
volved to seek an acceptable solution 
to the atomic armaments race “which 
overshadows not only the peace, but 
the very life, of the world.” 

He proposed a joint pooling, prob- 
ably under the aegis of the United Na- 
tions, by the governments principally 
involved, of contributions from their 
stockpiles of normal uranium and fis- 
sionable materials to be allocated to 
serve the peaceful pursuits of man- 
kind. 

The United States, Mr. Eisenhower 
said, was prepared to undertake ex- 
plorations in this connection, which 
would properly be within the scope 
of the private conversations suggested 
by the Assembly only a few days be- 
fore for a sub-committee of the Dis- 
armament Commission to consist of 
representatives of the powers princi- 
pally involved. 

As one result of this important 
statement, the Soviet Union, in its 
turn, expressed readiness to take part 
in negotiations on the question of 
atomic energy, and later the two coun- 
tries mutually arranged to exchange 
views on the procedure connected with 
such talks. 


KOREA When the eighth session 
opened, an armistice had ended the 
fighting in Korea, and there were ex- 
pectations that the projected political 
conference on Korea would be con- 
vened. Because of this, the substance 
of the Korean problem as such was 
not discussed, although it was appar- 
ent from the frequent references in 
other debates that it was a dominant 
question. 
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An attempt by the Soviet Union 
to have the Assembly reconsider the 
composition of the political conference 
failed in the early part of the session. 
and the Assembly’s First (Political 
and Security) Committee, in deciding 
on the order in which to deal with 
the matters before it, gave lowest 
priority to Korea. 


Finally, with all other matters on 
the 76-item agenda disposed of, the 
Assembly recessed on December 9 
after requesting its President to re- 
convene the session, with the con- 
currence of the majority of Member 
states, if in her opinion developments 
in respect of the Korean question 
warranted it or one or more Member 
states asked her to do so by reason of 
such developments. (See also page 67) 


It was not until after the Assembly 
recessed that preliminary talks at Pan 
Mun Jom, which had opened on Oc- 
tober 26 and dragged on meanwhile 
with virtually no progress made to- 
ward agreement on the convening of 
the political conference, also recessed 
indefinitely, Thus the disposition of 
those prisoners of war in Korea who 
still refused repatriation remained un- 
certain. 


“MEETING OF MINDS” Although, as 
Madame Pandit pointed out in her 
closing speech, many of the decisions 
of the session were in effect a restate- 
ment of earlier recommendations, 
great powers and small had tried earn- 
estly to achieve “a real meeting of 
minds.” Such an attitude was, in fact, 
reflected in a relatively large number 
of unanimous or near-unanimous deci- 
sions, which were particularly signifi- 
cant in the field of political and secu- 
rity matters, even though in some cases 


they were more of a procedural than a 
substantive nature. 

Such decisions were reached, for 
instance, in two long-contentious ques- 
tions, the admission of new Members 
to the United Nations and disarma- 
ment. 

With absolute unanimity, the As- 
sembly established a Committee of 
Good Offices to explore the possibili- 
ties of reaching an understanding to 
facilitate the admission of new Mem- 
bers. 


Among the provisions of the com- 
prehensive resolution on the regula- 
tion, limitation, and balanced reduc- 
tion of all armed forces and all arma- 
ments was the suggestion for the 
private Big-Power talks to which Pres- 
ident Eisenhower referred. This, too, 
was adopted unanimously to the extent 
that there were no negative votes. The 
Soviet Union and the four other East- 
ern European Members which invari- 
ably vote with it—the Byelorussian 
S.S.R.. Czechoslovakia, Poland, and 
the Ukrainian S.S.R.—abstained. 


The United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund was con- 
tinued as a permanent agency, under 
the name of the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund, in another of the Assem- 
by’s rare displays of unanimity 


OTHER WORK Increasing the flow of 
technical and financial aid to supple- 
ment the efforts of under-developed 
countries in speeding their economic 
advancement was the major overall 
economic problem with which the As- 
sembly was confronted. Action was 
taken to try to overcome the shortage 
of funds hampering various economic 
development and reconstruction pro- 
grams. 


In the social and human rights field. 
the Assembly requested the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council to ask the 
Human Rights Commission to con- 
sider at its session beginning in Feb- 
ruary three proposals relating to de- 
velopment of the work of the United 
Nations for wider observance of and 
respect for human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms throughout the world. 
Calling for reports, studies by experts, 
and employment of advisory services, 
the proposals are meant to serve as a 
parallel to the nearly completed draft 
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‘The Collective Conscience of Mankind’ 


.. this Assembly itself is a unique 
institution. It is a forum for the state- 
ment of national policies and often 
the arena of sharp conflicts in our at- 
tempts to reach agreement by debate. 
Representing as it does the collective 
conscience of mankind, it proceeds like 
all legislatures to decide by votes, but 
the value of Assembly decisions de- 
pends on willing, wholehearted agree- 
ment and not on the number of votes 


cast. 


“From the agenda it would appear 
that the same problems face us year 
after year, but we must remember that 
many of these are human problems 
which are inherent in the crisis of our 
resolved in a 


times and cannot be 


single debate. We should not be dis- 
couraged by the seeming obstinacy of 
these international issues and the de- 
The purpose of 
the United Nations is not only to solve 
specific international disputes but to 
lead mankind into a new age of con- 


lays in their solution. 


structive co-operation for the common 
good of all peoples everywhere. To 
this task the present session has made 
a contribution — not spectacular per- 
haps, but adequate for greater success 
in the coming months and years.” 
—From the closing statement 


by MADAME PANDIT 


covenants on human rights as a means 
of ensuring world-wide enjoyment of 
those rights. 

The increasing concern shown by 
the world community for the welfare 
and progress of dependent peoples was 
reflected by the large number of reso- 
lutions concerning Trust and Non- 
Self-Governing Territories. These were 
generally aimed at improving condi- 
tions—particularly educational facili- 
ties — in the dependent areas and 
speeding their progress toward the 
Charter’s goal of self-government or 
independence. On specific issues, the 
Assembly endorsed new recommenda- 
tions for solving the Togoland unifi- 
cation problem and reiterated an ap- 
peal for South Africa to reconsider its 
stand on South-West Africa and place 
that territory under the Trusteeship 
System. 

Looking to the possibility of a 
general conference on the review of 
the Charter (the item is automatically 
on the agenda of the Assembly’s tenth 
session in 1955), the Assembly as- 
signed the Secretariat the task of or- 
ganizing material for the use of gov- 
ernments in connection with that 
question. The material will include a 
repertory of the practice of United 
Nations organs, appropriately indexed. 

Administrative and budgetary mat- 
ters which caused lengthy debate were 
the 1954 budget estimates, a plan put 
forward by Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold for the organization 
of the Secretariat, and his proposals 
on personnel policy—another step in 
the evolution of the rights and duties 
of the international civil servant. 

These and the many other decisions 
of the Assembly at this first part of 
its eighth session are reviewed on the 
s following pages. 


Political and Secu rity Questions 


ETWEEN the opening of the 

eighth session and adoption of the 
Assembly’s request to the Disarma- 
ment Commission on April 8, 1953, 
to continue its work, the Commission 
held only one meeting, and that was 
simply to approve its three-paragraph 
report. Adopted unanimously, this ex- 
pressed hope “that recent international 
events will create a more propitious 
atmospher for the reconsideration of 
the disarmament question, whose capi- 
tal importance in conjunction with 
other questions affecting the mainte- 
nance of peace is recognized by all.” 
The Commission said it expected to 
continue its work and planned to 
present a report to the ninth session of 


the Assembly and to the 


Council. 


Security 


Thus this continuing problem, which 
has been one of the most contentious 
in the United Nations since the begin- 
ning because of the extent of the Great 
Power differences on its solution, was 
again the subject of lengthy debate. 
The Assembly’s resulting resolution 
did not solve any of the major diffi- 
culties, but the fact that there were no 
negative votes inspired some hope for 
future progress. The Soviet Union and 
its supporters regarded the resolution 
as weak and _ inadequate without 
U.S.S.R. amendments which were re- 
jected, but because it contained some 
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oe 
elements of common ground, they 
ibstained. 


"THREAT TO CIVILIZATION” In the pre- 
amble of the resolution, the Assembly 
reaifirmed the responsibility of the 
United Nations for considering the 
problem of disarmament and affirmed 
the need of providing for (a) the reg- 
ulation, limitation, and balanced re- 
duction of all armed forces and all 
armaments, (b) the elimination and 
prohibition of atomic, hydrogen, and 
other types of weapons of mass de- 
struction, and (c) the effective inter- 
national control of atomic energy to 
insure the prohibition of atomic 
weapons and the use of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes only; the whole 
program to be carried out under effec- 
tive international control and in such 
a way that no state would have cause 
to fear that its security was endan- 
gered. 

The continued development of 
weapons of mass destruction such as 
atomic and hydrogen bombs, the As- 
sembly believed, has given additional 
urgency to efforts to bring about effec- 
tively controlled disarmament through- 
out the world, “as the existence of 
civilization itself may be at stake.” 

The Assembly was mindful, too, 
that progress in the settlement of exist- 
ing international disputes and the re- 
sulting re-establishment of confidence 
are vital to the attainment of peace 
and disarmament and that efforts to 
reach agreement on a comprehensive 
and co-ordinated disarmament pro- 


gram with adequate safeguards should 
be made concurrently with progress in 
the settlement of international dis- 
putes. 

The Assembly believed that progress 
in either field would contribute to 
progress in the other. 


It also realized that competition in 
the development of armaments and 
armed forces beyond what is necessary 
for the individual or collective security 
of Member states in accordance with 
the Charter is not only economically 
unsound but is in itself a grave danger 
to peace; and was conscious of the 
continuing desire of all nations, by 
lightening the burden of armaments. 
to release more of the world’s human 
and economic resources for peace. 


Finally, in the preamble, the Assem- 
bly endorsed the Disarmament Com- 
mission’s hope that recent interna- 
tional events would create a more pro- 
pitious atmosphere for reconsideration 
of the disarmament question. 


“GRAVEST OF ALL CRIMES” In the opera- 
tive part of its resolution, the Assem- 
bly then recognized the general wish 
and affirmed its earnest desire to reach 
agreement as early as possible on a 
comprehensive and co-ordinated plar 
under international contro] for the 
regulation, limitation, and reduction of 
all armed forces and all armaments, 
for the elimination and prohibition of 
atomic, hydrogen, bacterial, chemical, 
and all such other weapons of war and 
mass destruction, and for the attain- 


ment of these ends through effective 
measures. 

The Assembly recognized, too, that, 
whatever the weapons used, aggression 
is contrary to the conscience and 
honor of the peoples and incompatible 
with Membership in the United Na- 
tions and is the gravest of all crimes 
against peace and security throughout 
the world. 

It asked the Disarmament Commis- 
sion to continue its efforts to reach 
agreement on the problems with which 
it is concerned, taking into considera- 
tion proposals made at this eighth ses- 
sion of the Assembly, and to report 
again to the Assembly and to the Se- 
curity Council not later than Septem- 
ber 1, 1954. 

The Assembly called on all Member 
states and particularly the major 
powers to intensify their efforts to as- 
sist the Commission in its tasks and 
to submit to the Commission any pro- 
posals which they have to make in the 
field of disarmament. 

Then it made its suggestion, later 
taken up by President Eisenhower, 
of the United States, that the Commis- 
sion study the desirability of establish- 
ing a sub-committee consisting of 
representatives of the powers princi- 
pally involved, which should seek in 
private an acceptable solution and re- 
port to the Commission as soon as pos- 
sible in order that the Commission 
may study and report on such a solu- 
tion to the Assembly and to the Se- 
curity Council not later than Septem- 
ber I. 


OFFICERS of the Assembly’s First (Political and Security) Committee (left to right); Fernand van Langenhove, of Belgium, Chairman; Dragoslav 
Protitch, Secretary; and Thor Thors, of Iceland, Rapporteur of the Committee. 
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And, finally, the Assembly further 
suggested that the Commission, to 
facilitate the progress of its work, 
arrange for the sub-committee, when 
established, to hold its private meet- 
ings as appropriate in the different 
countries most concerned. 

This resolution was based on a 
joint draft submitted by Brazil, Cana- 
da, Chile, China, Colombia, Denmark, 
France, Greece, Lebanon, New Zea- 
land, Pakistan, Turkey, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States, 
which was revised twice to incorporate 
amendments and suggestions submitted 
by India, Australia, Egypt, Peru, and 
Yugoslavia. 

The U.S.S.R.’s_ four _ principal 
amendments were rejected both in the 
First Committee and, when reintro- 
duced, in the Assembly itself in plen- 
ary meeting. The first two of these 
sought to place greater emphasis on 
the role of disarmament in settling 
other international problems than pro- 
vided for in the approved text. 


Under those two amendments, the 
Assembly would have recognized that, 
“for the purposes of strengthening the 
peace and security of the nations and 
successfully settling controversial in- 
ternational problems, the primary task 
is to secure the immediate settlement 
of the auestion of the reduction of 
armaments, the prohibition of atomic 
and hydrogen weapons, and the estab- 
lishment of strict international control 
over the observance of that prohibi- 
tion.” The Assembly would also have 
exoressed the belief that procress in 
that field would also “contribute to 
progress in the settlement of other 
controversial international problems.” 


The Soviet Union’s third amend- 
ment would have placed the Assembly 
on record as recognizing “that the use 
of atomic and hydrogen weapons as 
weavons of aggression and mass de- 
struction is contrary to the conscience 
and honor of the peovles and incom- 
natible with Membershin in the United 
Nations” and declaring “that the gov- 
ernment which is the first to use the 
atomic. hvdrogen. or any other instru- 
ment of mass destruction against anv 
other country commits a crime against 
humanitv and will be deemed a war 
criminal.” 

Under the fourth amendment. the 
Assembly, instead of asking the Com- 
mission to continue its efforts to reach 
agreement, would have requested it 
to submit to the Security Council, not 
later than March 1, 1954, proposals 
providing in the first place for a 
substantial reduction in the armaments 
of the five powers—the United States, 
the United Kingdom, France, the Peo- 
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ELECTIONS TO COUNCILS 


A task of great political significance 
that is performed at each regular ses- 
sion by the Assembly in plenary meet- 
ing is the election of members of the 
three Councils. Thus, on October 5, 
the Assembly elected three members 
of the Security Council, six members 
of the Economic and Social Council, 
and two members of the Trusteeship 
Council. 


‘Brazil, New Zealand, and Turkey 
were elected to the Security Council 
for a two-year period beginning Jan- 
uary 1, 1954, to succeed Chile, 
Greece, and Pakistan. The other mem- 
bers are the five permanent members 
—China, France, the U.S.S.R., the 
United Kingdom, and the United 
States — and three non-permanent 
members whose terms expire at the 
end of 1954——-Colombia, Denmark, 
and Lebanon. 


Brazil and New Zealand were elect- 
ed on the first ballot. Seven subse- 
quent ballots were required before 
Turkey received the necessary two- 
thirds majority and was elected over 
Poland, the other contender for the 
seat. This is Brazil’s third time as a 
Security Council member, and Tur- 
key’s second. New Zealand has not 
been a member before. 


Re-elected to the Economic and So- 
cial Council for three years were the 
United Kingdom and the U.S.S.R., 
and elected for a similar period were 
Ecuador, Czechoslovakia, and Nor- 
way, all on the first ballot. Pakistan 
was elected on the sixth ballot over 
Indonesia, the nearest contender. The 
retired members are the Philippines. 
Poland, Sweden, and Uruguay. The 
twelve other members of the eight- 
een-member Council are Argentina, 
Belgium, China, Cuba. Egypt. and 
France, whose terms expire at the end 
of 1954, and Australia, India, Turkev, 
the United States, Venezuela, and Yu- 
goslavia, whose terms expire at the 
end of 1955. 


India and Haiti were elected to the 
Trusteeship Council on the first ballot 
for three years, to replace the Domin- 
ican Republic and Thailand, whose 
terms expired at the end of 1953. 
The other ten members of the Coun- 
cil are Australia, Belgium, France, 
New Zealand, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States, administering 
authorities; China and the U.S.S.R., 
permanent members of the Security 
Council not administering Trust Ter- 
ritories; and El Salvador and Syria, 
elected members whose three-year 
terms expire at the end of 1955. 
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ple’s Republic of China, and the Soviet 
Union—and also for the prohibition 
of atomic, hydrogen, and other types 
of weapons of mass destruction to- 
gether with the simultaneous establish- 
ment of strict international control 
over the observance of that prohibi- 
tion. 

The majority felt that the Soviet 
amendments did not offer a helpful 
approach and that, in any case, the 
Disarmament Commission was the 
place where they should be considered. 


TO AVERT THREAT OF WAR 


Closely related to the disarmament 
question was the Soviet Union’s pro- 
posal on “measures to avert the threat 
of a new world war and to reduce ten- 
sion in international relations,” a pro- 
posal which was rejected decisively 
both in the First Committee and, 
when reintroduced, in the Assembly 
itself. It contained some provisions 
which were similar to the U.S.S.R. 
proposals on disarmament. 

The rejection was by paragraph-by- 
paragraph voting in which only one 
paragraph, the first in the preamble. 
received a majority of votes. This 
noted that the cessation of hostilities 
in Korea “is an important contribution 
to the reduction of tension in interna- 
tional relations, and that it has created 
more favorable conditions for further 
action to avert the threat of a new 
world war.” 

If adopted, the preamble would also 
have noted that in a number of 
countries the armaments race, far 
from abating, is being continued on 
an even greater scale, and that wean- 
ons of mass destruction, as a result 
of the latest advances in the applica- 
tion of atomic energy, are becoming 
ever more destructive and dangerous 
for many millions of persons. 

“With the object of reducing the 
threat of a new world war and 
strengthening the peace and security 
of nations,” the Soviet Union draft 
resolution then proposed that the As- 
sembly declare atomic, hydrogen, and 
other types of weapons of mass de- 
struction to be unconditionally pro- 
hibited. and instruct the Security 
Council to take immediate steps to 
prepare and implement an internation- 
al agreement for ensuring the estab- 
lishment of strict international con- 
trol over the observance of that pro- 
hibition. 

Under the proposal, the Assembly 
would also recommend that the five 
permanent members of the Security 
Council, “which bear the chief  re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of 
international peace and security,” re- 
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duce their armed forces by one third 
within one year; and that the Council 
itself, “with a view to the alleviation 
of the burden of military expenditure,” 
call an international conference as 
soon as possible on the reduction of 
armaments by all states. 

The draft resolution also proposed 
that the Assembly recognize that the 
establishment of military, air, and 
naval bases in the territories of other 
states, “increases the threat of a new 
world war and operates to undermine 
the national sovereignty and independ- 
ence of states,” and recommend to the 
Council that it take steps to ensure 
the elimination of military bases in the 
territories of other states, “considering 
this a matter of vital importance for 
the establishment of a stable peace and 
of international security.” 

Finally, under the Soviet Union pro- 
posal, the Assembly would have con- 
demned “the propaganda which_ is 
being conducted in a number of coun- 
tries with the aim of inciting enmity 
and hatred among nations and prepar- 
ing a new world war,” and called on 
all states “to take measures to put a 
stop to such propaganda, which is in- 
compatible with the fundamental pur- 
poses and principles of the United 
Nations.” 


No amendment was submitted to 
the draft resolution, nor was any other 
draft resolution introduced. The chief 
criticism was that its proposals were 
unrealistic and were the same as those 
which had been submitted in previous 
years and consistently rejected by the 
Assembly as spurious. Some of them 
had already been referred for study 
to the Disarmament Commission, it 
was pointed out. 


BACTERIAL WARFARE 


Another item which grew out of 
the fighting in Korea but was closely 
related to disarmament was the ques- 
tion of an impartial investigation of 
the charge of the use by United Na- 
tions Command forces of bacterial 
warfare. 


In April 1953 the Assembly had 
noted that such accusations had been 
made by certain governments and au- 
thorities and that the United Nations 
Command had _ repeatedly denied 
them. It also had noted that the Unit- 
ed Nations Command had requested 
an impartial investigation and that the 
Central Chinese People’s Government 
and the North Korean authorities had 
refused to accept an offer by the In- 
ternational Committee of the Red 
Cross to carry out an investigation, 
and that a United States proposal for 
an investigation by the International 
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Committee of the Red Cross had been 
defeated in the Security Council be- 
cause of the negative vote of the 
U.S.S.R. 

Desiring to serve the interests of 
truth, the Assembly then had resolved 
that a Commission consisting of Brazil, 
Egypt, Pakistan, Sweden, and Uruguay 
should investigate the charges after 
the President of the Assembly had re- 
ceived an indication from all govern- 
ments and authorities concerned of 
their acceptance of such an investiga- 
tion. 

Subsequently the United States, the 
Republic of Korea, and Japan made 
known their acceptance, but no reply 
was received from North Korea or the 
People’s Republic of China. As a re- 
sult, the proposed Commission did not 
function. 

When the question was taken up 
again by the Assembly at the eighth 
session, the United States submitted 
copies of sworn statements by ten 
United States fliers after their release 
as prisoners of war of the North Ko- 
reans and Chinese. All ten had been 
subjected to duress by their captors 
with a view to extracting “confessions” 
about alleged use of germ warfare. In 
eight of the ten cases, their captors 
succeeded in obtaining “confessions”; 
in the other two, they failed. The 
U.S.S.R. had built its case in the Unit- 
ed Nations on six so-called confes- 
sions which the fliers now swore were 
false and had been extracted by coer- 
cive communist methods. Those fliers 
now stated categorically that they had 
never waged bacterial warfare. 

Since the Assembly resolution of 
April 23 still stood, and since the 
North Korean and Chinese communist 
authorities still had*the opportunity to 
respond to it, the United States saw 
nothing to be gained by proposing any 
further resolution. 


The Soviet Union, on the other 
hand, contended that the United 
States attempt to show that the evi- 
dence had been given under coercion 
was baseless. The Geneva Protocol of 
1925, with its provisions prohibiting 
chemical and bacterial warfare, was a 
major norm of international law, and 
the United Nations should devise 
measures to ensure that that norm be 
safeguarded and affirmed. All states 
should be induced to ratify it. Thus 
the Soviet Union proposed that the 
Assembly address itself to all states 
which had not ratified or acceded to 
that Protocol and appeal to them to 
do so as soon as possible. 

Canada, Colombia, France, New 
Zealand, and the United Kingdom 
jointly proposed that the Assembly re- 
fer the Soviet Union’s draft resolution 
to the Disarmament Commission for 
appropriate consideration under its 
plan of work and pursuant to its terms 
of reference, as well as the First Com- 


mittee records of the discussions. 
The First Committee recommended 
this proposal to the Assembly and de- 
cided not to vote on the U.S.S.R. 
draft resolution, which was then re- 
introduced in the Assembly itself. 
There, on November 3, the reference 
of the Soviet Union proposal to the 
Disarmament Commission was ap- 
proved by a vote of 47-0, with 12 
abstentions, and the Assembly decided, 
by a vote of 39-5, with 15 abstentions, 
not to vote on the Soviet proposal. 


KOREA 


As noted previously, there was no 
detailed debate on the substance of the 
Korean question. 

Early in the session, the U.S.S.R. 
attempted to have a new item added 
to the agenda under which the Assem- 
bly would reconsider the composition 
of the Korean political conference, 
but the Assembly, by a vote of 40-8, 
with 10 abstentions, confirmed a 
“steering” committee recommendation 
not to include the item. 

At the close of the seventh session 
on August 28, the Assembly had 
recommended that the side contribut- 
ing forces under the United Nations 
Command in Korea should have as 
participants in the political conference 
recommended in article 60 of the 
armistice agreement “those among the 
Member states contributing armed 
forces pursuant to the call of the Unit- 
ed Nations which desire to be repre- 
sented, together with the Republic of 
Korea”; that the United States should 
arrange with the other side for the 
conference to be held not later than 
October 28, at a place and on a date 
satisfactory to both sides; and that the 
Soviet Union should participate, “pro- 
vided the other side desires it.” 

In response, the People’s Republic 
of China and the People’s Democratic 
Republic of Korea informed the Sec- 
retary-General that they could not 
agree fully with the Assembly’s reso- 
lutions and hoped that the eighth ses- 
sion would enlarge the composition of 
the conference to include the Soviet 
Union, India, Indonesia, Pakistan, and 
Burma as “invited neutral nations,” 
in addition to all nations on the two 
belligerent sides, and would provide 
that it would be a “round-table” con- 
ference, with the People’s Republic of 
China and North Korea invited to 
join the Assembly’s negotiations on 
setting it up. 

Subsequently, however, the United 
States took the position, and so in- 
formed the Chinese and North Kor- 
reans, that the question whether any 
neutrals should be invited was a matter 
for agreement between both sides. If 
developments during the conference 
warranted it, and the other side de- 
sired to raise the question of additional 
participants, it would, of course, be 
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open to them to do so, since at the 
conference both sides would be present 
and able to consider the matter. 

But that argument—that the con- 
ference itself could change its compo- 
sition, which would be contrary to the 
recommendations of the Assembly— 
the Soviet Union regarded as ridicul- 
ous. The success of the conference 
must be guaranteed by the Assembly’s 
decision on its composition, the 
U.S.S.R. contended in urging inclusion 
of the new item. 

The opposite view was that nothing 
in the Assembly’s resolution excluded 
an agreement at the conference itself 
to co-opt additional members, and that 
no useful purpose would be served by 
adding this new item to the agenda, 
especially since there was.already on 
the agenda an item on the Korean 
question, an item which, incidentally, 
the First Committee decided a few 
days later, on September 30, to place 
at the bottom of its agenda with the 
provision, however, that it could be 
taken up at any time if a simple ma- 
jority of the Members present and 
voting so desired. 

The result of the First Committee’s 
debate in the final days of the session 
Was a recommendation to recess the 
session and to request the President to 
reconvene it, with the concurrence 
of the majority of Member states, if, 
in her opinion, developments in: re- 
spect of the question warranted it, or 
one or more Member states requested 
it by reason of such developments. 

Fifty Members voted for a recess on 
this basis in plenary meeting on De- 
cember 9. None voted against, but 
there were five abstentions, for not all 
Members agreed that the session 
should be reconvened “with the con- 
currence of the majority of Member 
states.” Poland, for instance, proposed 
deleting this reference and was sup- 
ported by the U.S.S.R., among others. 
This amendment was, however, de- 
feated, there being only five votes for 
it, with 48 against and five absten- 
tions. 


ATROCITIES 


Related closely to the Korean ques- 
tion was that of atrocities committed 
by the North Korean and Chinese 
communist forces against United Na- 
tions prisoners of war in Korea, an 
item added to the agenda late in the 
session, on November 11, at the re- 
quest of the United States. The As- 
sembly itself considered the question 
directly in seven plenary meetings be- 
tween November 30 and December 3 
without reference to a Main Commit- 
tee. 

The United States presented exten- 
sive documentation of specific inci- 
dents described as only a sample of 
the whole body of evidence of the 
atrocities, and estimated the total num- 
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ber of military and civilian victims 
wantonly destroyed by North Korean 
and Chinese forces as 38,000. 

Those flagrant violations of morality 
and of the Geneva Conventions on the 
treatment of prisoners of war and on 
the protection of civilians in time of 
war, the United States charged, were 
for the most part deliberate and re- 
flected a conscious political policy. 
Furthermore, the leading men of the 
North Korean regime and the North 
Korean army were for the most part 
Soviet citizens, and Soviet officers were 
at the top of the command structure 
over the prison camps in North Korea. 

The Soviet Union, on the other 
hand, alleged that the United States 
report was a fake, concocted to cover 
up the United States’ own war crimes, 
to prevent settlement of the Korean 
question, and to increase international 
tension. 

The resolution which the Assembly 
adopted by a vote of 42-5, with 10 ab- 
stentions, was sponsored by Australia, 
France, Turkey, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States. It recalled that 
basic legal requirements for humane 
treatment of prisoners of war and 
civilians in connection with the hostili- 
ties are established by general inter- 
national law and find authoritative re- 
affirmation in the Geneva Conventions 
of 1929 and 1949. Those Conventions 
also embody precise and detailed pro- 
visions for giving effect to such basic 
legal requirements, it said, and those 
provisions, to the extent that they have 
not become binding as treaty law, have 
been accorded most general support by 
the international community. 

Desiring to secure general and full 
observance of the requirements of in- 
ternational law and of universal stamd- 
ards of human decency, the Assembly 
then expressed its grave concern at re- 
ports and information that North Ko- 
rean and Chinese communist forces 
had, in a large number of instances, 
employed inhuman practices against 
the heroic soldiers of forces under the 
United Nations Command in Korea 
and against the civilian population of 
Korea. 

It also condemned the commission 
by any governments or authorities of 
murder, mutilation, torture, and other 
atrocious acts against captured mili- 
tary personnel or civilian populations, 
as a violation of rules of international 
law and basic standards of conduct 
and morality and as affronting human 
rights and the dignity and worth of 
the human person. ~ 


ADMISSION OF NEW MEMBERS 


One of the Assembly’s rare unani- 
mous decisions was taken on October 
23 on a question with which both the 
Assembly and the Security Council 
have been concerned since 1947—that 


of the admission of new Members to 
the United Nations. 

Article 4 of the Charter provides 
that Membership is open to all peace- 
loving states, in addition to the orig- 
inal Members, which accept the obli- 
gations contained in the Charter and, 
in the judgment of the Organization, 
are able and willing to carry out those 
obligations, The admission of any 
such state is effected by a decision of 
the Assembly on the recommendation 
of the Council. 

Largely because of Great Power 
differences, the applications of 21 
states seeking admission are still pend- 
ing, many for several years: they 
either were vetoed in the Security 
Council or did not receive a sufficient 
number of affirmative votes in the 
Council to be recommended favorably 
to the Assembly for admission. 

In 1953 a nineteen-member Special 
Committee on Admission of New 
Members, established by the Assem- 
bly at its seventh session to make a 
detailed study of the contentious ques- 
tion, held eleven meetings but made 
no specific recommendation. Accord- 
ingly, after extensive debate at ten 
meetings of the ad hoc Political Com- 
mittee during the eighth session, the 
Assembly established a Committee of 
Good Offices to explore the possibili- 
ties of reaching an understanding to 
facilitate the admission of new Mem- 
bers in accordance with Article 4 of 
the Charter. 

Consisting of the representatives of 
Egypt, the Netherlands, and Peru, the 
Committee was empowered to consult 
with members of the Security Council 
and was asked to report on its work 
to the eighth session—which it did not 
do—or, at the latest, to the ninth ses- 
sion. 

The Assembly noted that it had ex- 
amined the report of the Special Com- 
mittee and said that it considered that 
universality of Membership in the 
United Nations is subject only to the 
provisions of the Charter and that the 
aims of the Charter would be furth- 
ered through the co-operation of all 
peace-loving states. 

It then expressed the belief that a 
new effort to find a solution should be 
without prejudice to the juridical posi- 
tions maintained by individual Mem- 
bers of the United Nations and to any 
further consideration of the subject 
by the Assembly. 

This unanimous decision was based 
on a Peruvian proposal which was 
revised in the light of suggested 
amendments. In addition, there were 
also two U.S.S.R. proposals on which 
the U.S.S.R. did not insist on a vote. 
Both sought Council re-examination of 
certain pending applications with a 
view to recommending their simultane- 
ous admission The first concerned 
fourteen of the 21 such applications, 
and the second only five of them, 
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those of Bulgaria, Hungary, Romania, 
Finland, and Italy. Other proposals 
which had been submitted to the sev- 
enth session and referred meanwhile 
to the Special Committee were like- 
wise not put to a vote. 


FOREIGN FORCES IN BURMA 


When Burma complained to the 
seventh session regarding aggression 
against it by the Republic of China, 
the Assembly declared that the pres- 
ence, hostile activities, and deprada- 
tions of foreign forces in Burma vio- 
lated the territory and sovereignty 
of that state. The Assembly con- 
demned the presence of those forces 
and declared that they must be dis- 
armed and either agree to internment 
or leave Burma forthwith. It requested 
all states to respect the territorial in- 
tegrity and political independence of 
Burma and recommended that negotia- 
tions then in progress through the good 
offices of certain Members be pursued 
in order to end this serious situation 
with the immediate disarmament and 
withdrawal of the forces or their dis- 
armament and internment. It urged all 
states to aid Burma, on its request, to 
facilitate the evacuation by peaceful 
means and to refrain from giving any 
assistance which might enable the 
forces to remain in Burma or continue 
their hostile acts. 


Burma reported in September 1953 
that, as a result of the efforts of the 
United States, a four-nation commit- 
tee composed of representatives of the 
United States, Thailand, Burma, and 
the Republic of China had _ been 
formed, the aim of which was to dis- 
cuss the means and the procedure of 
evacuating the troops. However, Bur- 
ma had questioned the sincerity of 
the Chinese; the latter had charged 
Burma with making an ultimatum; and 
the negotiations had collapsed on Sep- 
tember 17. 


Later, when the Assembly’s First 
Committee began discussing the ques- 
tion at the eighth session, it was in- 
formed in a report by the Joint Mili- 
tary Committee in Bangkok—on 
which representatives of China, Thai- 
land, and the United States had mean- 
while been serving—that preliminary 
action had been taken for the evacua- 
tion of about 2,000 troops, together 
with their dependents, from Burma 
through Thailand to Taiwan, with the 
first group due to arrive at the border 
during the first week of November. 
The Republic of China had given as- 
surance that all foreign forces refusing 
to leave Burma under this plan were 
disavowed and that it would not send 
supplies to those remaining. 


Soon afterward, the United States 
informed the Committee that Ameri- 
can Embassy officials in Bangkok had 
entered into a contract for the airlift 
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ot the troops, which provided for the 
non-stop flight of about 200 a day. The 
airlift would continue until the Evacu- 
ation Committee was satisfied that all 
the foreign troops and their dependents 
who had been persuaded to evacuate 
had in fact departed. The cost would 
be borne by the United States, China, 
and Thailand. 

Before the adjournment of the de- 
bate pending the evacuation, Burma 
indicated that it would regard this 
operation as only a first installment— 
for 10,000 of the troops would be left 
in Burma—while China reiterated that 
it had lost all control over the irregular 
forces and had completely and unre- 
servedly disavowed all those who re- 
fused to leave Burmese soil. 

By the time the First Committee had 
concluded its deliberations on the ques- 
tion and the Assembly itself was 
ready to take a decision in plenary 
meeting on December 8, the last of 
several progress reports indicated that, 
as of that date, 1,843 persons had been 
evacuated, including 1,574 troops and 
269 dependents. The movement of 
personnel was continuing and soon 
might easily exceed the target figure of 
2,000 troops. China had good reason 
to hope that it might even exceed 5,- 
000. However, for that, that time-limit 
agreed on by Burma for ending a 
ceasefire would have to be extended 
beyond December 15, While express- 
ing dissatisfaction with the evacuation, 
Burma replied that if it become more 
serious and if more tangible progress 
were made, it would continue to co- 
operate. 

By unanimous vote—S5S6-0—with 
Syria abstaining and China not partici- 
pating, the Assembly, on December 
8, noted that limited exacuation of the 
foreign forces had begun on Novem- 
ber 7, expressed concern that few arms 
had been surrendeed by them, and 
urged continued efforts for their evac- 
uation or internment and the surrender 
of all arms. It expressed appreciation 
of the efforts of the United States and 
Thailand. 

The Assembly reaffirmed its previ- 
ous resolution in connection with the 
complaint and urged all states to re- 
frain from furnishing any assistance 
to those forces which might enable 
them to remain in Burma or continue 
their hostile acts; invited the govern- 
ments concerned to inform the Assem- 
bly of any action they might take in 
implementation; and asked Burma to 
report on the situation to the Assem- 
bly as appropriate. 





INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


The question of the treatment of 
people of India origin in the Union of 
South Africa came before the Assem- 
bly for the seventh time at the eighth 
session. India, which had first submit- 


ted it by complaining that South Afri- 
ca had enacted discriminatory legisla- 
tion, contended that the situation of 
the Indian and Pakistan community in 
South Africa was worse than ever. 

From the beginning, South Africa 
has maintained that the matter is 
essentially within its domentic jurisdic- 
tion and that the United Nations can- 
not deal with it without violating Ar- 
ticle 2 (7) of the Charter. That article 
provides that nothing in the Charter 
authorizes the United Nations to inter- 
vene in matters essentially within the 
domestic jurisdiction of any state or 
requires Members to submit such mat- 
ters to setlement under the Charter. 

In December 1952 the Assembly 
noted that the Union had expressed 
its inability to accept an Assembly 
resolution of the previous January on 
the resumption of negotiations with 
India and Pakistan, and also that South 
Africa had continued to enforce the 
Group Areas Act in contravention of 
previous Assembly recommendations. 
At the same time, the Assembly estab- 
lished a Good Offices Commission— 
to which Cuba, Syria, and Yugolavia 
were later appointed—to assist in 
negotiations between South Africa on 
the one hand and India and Pakistan 
on the other “in order that a satisfac- 
tory solution of the question in ac- 
cordance with the purposes and princi- 
ples of the Charter and the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights may be 
achieved.” The Assembly also called 
for suspension of implementation or 
enforcement of the Group Areas Act, 
pending conclusion of the negotiations. 

Because South Africa regarded 
that resolution as unconstitutional, it 
did not recognize the Commission, 
which was therefore unable to carry 
out its task. South Africa was still 
ready, however, to particpate in a 
round-table conference with India and 
Pakistan provided it was held outside 
the United Nations. 

Faced with this situation, the As- 
sembly, on November 11, 1953, by a 
vote of 42 to 1 (South Africa), with 
17 abstentions, continued the Commis- 
sion, urged the Union to co-operate 
with it, regretted that certain policies 
had been continued which it consid- 
ered not in keeping with South Africa’s 
obligations and responsibilities under 
the Charter, and again called on South 
Africa to refrain from implementing 
the Group Areas Act. The Commis- 
sion was asked to report to the ninth 
session the extent of progress achieved, 
together with its own views on the 
problem and any proposals for a 
peaceful setlement. India, with Pakis- 
tan and fifteen other Members, spon- 
sored the resolution. 
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APARTHEID 


In a resolution adopted in 1952, 
the Assembly established a three-mem- 
ber Commission to study the racial 
situation in the Union of South Africa 
in the light of purposes and principles 
of the Charter and resolutions of the 
United Nations on racial persecution 
and discrimination. Dantes Bellegarde, 
Henri Laugier and Hernan Santa Cruz 
were appointed to the Commission. 

The Union of South Africa refused 
to co-operate with the Comission on 
the ground that the question of racial 
policy was a domestic matter, the res- 
olution was unconstitutional, and the 
Union could not recognize the Com- 
mission. 

The Commission met in Geneva 
from May to October 1953. It sought 
the co-operation of South Africa to 
enable it to visit that country and 
make its study, but was refused for the 
same reasons given for the inability to 
recognize the Commission. 

The Commission examined the 
declarations of South African officials, 
studying legislative texts, memoranda 
submitted by interested governments 
and organizations, and hearing wit- 
nesses. 


COMMISSION REPORT Its report contains 
chapters on the background and work 
of the Commission, its terms of refer- 
ence in the light of the provisions of 
the Charter and of certain previous 
resolutions of United Nations organs, 
general information on the Union of 
South Africa and the racial situation 
there, “measures providing for dif- 
ferential treatment,” and the Com- 
mission’s conclusions. 

In the conclusions it is stated that 
because of the apartheid policies, four- 
fifths of the population of South 
Africa are reduced to a humiliating 
level of inferiority which is injurious 
to human dignity and makes the full 
development of personality impossible 
or very difficult. 

The Commission expresses the view 
that the doctrine of racial differentia- 
tion and superiority on which the 
apartheid policy is based is scientifi- 
cally false, extremely dangerous to in- 
ternal peace and international rela- 
tions, as is proved by the tragic ex- 
perience of the world in the past twen- 
ty years, and contrary to the dignity 
and worth of the human person. 

The discriminatory, legislative and 
administrative measures referred to in 
the report, the Commission asserts, 
conflict with the Charter and the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights, 
and with various General Assembly 
resolutions including the one entitled 
“Uniting for Peace.” 

The Commission considered that the 
situation in South Africa was becom- 
ing daily less open to settlement and 
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daily more explosive and more 
meanacing to internal peace and to the 
foreign relations of the Union of 
South Africa. Soon any solution will 
be precluded, and the only way out 
will be through violence, with all its 
inevitable and incalculable dangers. 


SUGGESTIONS The Commission felt 
duty bound to make some suggestions, 
in the face of a situation fraught with 
such grave and imminent threats. 

First, the United Nations might ex- 
press the hope that the Government of 
the Union of South Africa would be 
able to reconsider the components of 
its policy toward various ethnic groups. 

It might also suggest ways and 
means in which the Union might draw 
up a new policy, such as a round-table 
conference of members of different 
ethnic groups of the Union, which 
would, in an effort toward concilia- 
tion, make proposals to the govern- 
ment to facilitate the peaceful develop- 
ment of the racial situation in the 
Union of South Africa. The United 
Nations could send a number of rep- 
resentatives to such a conference, so 
that all parties might be sure that the 
principles of the Charter would guide 
the debates. 


In addition, the United Nations 
could at an opportune moment offer 
to South Africa “all the material and 
intellectual assistance which an inter- 
national organization should and can 
give to one of its Members in diffi- 
culty.” 

This assistance, if requested and 
accepted, could take the form of 
carrying out studies, setting up con- 
ciliation machinery, or _ lending, 
through technical, financial, economic 
and social assistance, the Organiza- 
tion’s effective support to a policy and 
projects aimed at facilitating in edu- 
cation, health, housing, agriculture, 
industry and public works, the mainte- 
nance of peaceful relations among the 
ethnic groups of the Union of South 
Africa and the progressive develop- 
ment of their collaboration in the life 
of the community, 


In the Assembly, the Union Gov- 


ernment contended (1) that the mat- 


ters to which the item related and 
which were referred to in certain docu- 
ments, such as the policies and legisla- 
tion of a Member state in regard to 
land tenure, conditions of employment 
in public services, regulation of trans- 
port, suppression of communism, com- 
bat services in the armed forces, na- 
tionality, the franchise, movement of 
population, residence, immigration, the 
work and practice of the professions, 
social security, education, public 
health, criminal law, taxation, housing, 


regulations of the liquor traffic, regula- 
tion of labor and wages, marriages, 
food subsidies, local government, pen- 
sions, workmen’s compensation, were 
among matters which were essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of a 
Member state; (2) that by Article 2, 
paragraph 7, of the Charter nothing in 
the Charter should authorize the Unit- 
ed Nations to intervene in matters es- 
sentially within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of any state; (3) that the ad 
hoc Political Committee was not com- 
petent to intervene in the matters listed 
above to which the said item related. 


It was argued in opposition that the 
matters referred to by South Africa, 
such as domestic legislation relating to 
housing and taxation, were not before 
the Assembly. Racial discrimination 
was before it. The question of racial 
conflict, wherever it might occur, could 
not fall within national jurisdiction. As 
races had scattered all over the world 
no One state could solve the racial 
problem singlehandedly. The question 
could be solved only through interna- 
tional co-operation. 


It was also contended that the As- 
sembly had set precedents by consider- 
ing question similar to the present 
item, such as the question of human 
rights in Bulgaria, Hungary and Ru- 
mania, items relating to violations of 
trade union rights; atrocities in Ko- 
rea; jamming of foreign broadcasts; 
and the repatriation of Greek children, 
all of which might be considered as 
within domestic jurisdiction. 


South Africa charged that the re- 
sport contained inacuracies and was 
grossly misleading. The Commission, 
asserting its care and impartiality in 
preparing the report, argued that if 
it had been given permission to visit 
the country, instead of being forced to 
rely on second hand sources the report 
might well have been quite different. 


The Assembly resolution noted that 
the Commission had concluded that 
(a) “it is highly unlikely, indeed im- 
probable, that the policy of apartheid 
will ever be willingly accepted by the 
masses subjected to discrimination” 
and (b) that the continuance of the 
policy would make peaceful solutions 
increasingly difficult and endanger 
friendly relations among nations. The 
Assembly reaffirmed its previous res- 
olutions of the fifth and seventh ses- 
sions on the subject, expressed ap- 
preciation of the work of the Com- 
mission and requested it to continue 
its study and to suggest measures 
which would help to alleviate the situa- 
tion and promote a peaceful settle- 
ment. 
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MOROCCO AND TUNISIA 


Two similar questions on which 
there was much stormy debate con- 
cerned Morocco and Tunisia. No reso- 
lution was adopted, however, for a 
proposal recommended in each case 
by the Assembly’s First Committee by 
a slim majority did not receive the 
necessary two-thirds majority of the 
Assembly in plenary meeting. As at 
the seventh session, strong views were 
expressed and as stoutly rebutted that 
both these matters were outside the 
competence of the United Nations. 
The French delegation, in fact, did not 
participate in the discussions for it 
considered that they represented out- 
right intervention by the United Na- 
tions in matters essentially within the 
domestic jurisdiction of France. 


At the seventh session, when the 
majority of Members failed to sup- 
port the stronger attitude proposed by 
a group of Asian and African states 
at whose request the Assembly had 
taken up the question of Morocco, a 
formula sponsored by a group of Latin 
American Members was adopted. The 
Asian-African group had wanted the 
Assembly to request France and the 
Sultan: of Morocco to enter into nego- 
tiations to reach an early peaceful 
settlement in accord with the sov- 
ereignty of Morocco, the aspirations 
of its people, and the United Nations 
Charter. 


The adopted text expressed confi- 
dence that France, in pursuance of its 
proclaimed policies, would endeavor 
to further the fundamental liberties of 
the people of Morocco, in conformity 
with the purposes and principles of the 
Charter, and expressed the hope that 
the parties would continue negotiations 
on an urgent basis toward developing 
the free political institutions of the 
people of Morocco, with due regard to 
ligitimate rights and interests under 
the established norms and practices of 
the law of nations. It also appealed to 
the parties to conduct their relations 
in an atmosphere of goodwill, mutual 
confidence, and respect, and to settle 
their disputes in accordance with the 
spirit of the Charter, thus refraining 
from any acts or measures likely to 
aggravate the tension. 


The question of Morocco was again 
brought to the attention of the As- 
sembly at the eighth session by fifteen 
Asian and African states, who de- 
clared that, despite the Assembly’s 
previous resolution, France had not 
taken any steps to further the funda- 
mental liberties and to develop the free 
political institutions of the people of 
Morocco, In fact, they charged, the 
policies pursued by France had only 
helped to aggravate the serious situa- 
tion in Morocco, and the United Na- 
tions could not afford to ignore it with- 
out risking serious consequences. 
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RESUMING ASSEMBLY SESSION 


Madame Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, 
President of the eighth session of the 
General Assembly on January 10 pro- 
posed that the Assembly should re- 
convene on February 9 to take up the 
Korean question. In a cable to Secre- 


tary General Dag Hammarskjold, 
Madame Pandit requested him to poll 
all Member states in order to deter- 
mine whether they favored reconven- 
ing the Assembly on that date. The 
Secretary-General transmitted the 
President’s request to delegations on 
Monday, January 11. 


Again at this session, an Asian- 
African-sponsored proposal containing 
stronger recommendations was _ re- 
jected in the First Committee in favor 
of a Bolivian draft resolution which, 
although receiving majority support in 
the Committee, did not muster the re- 
quired two-thirds majority in the As- 
sembly itself. 

The rejected thirteen-power Asian- 
African proposal would have called 
for termination of martial and other 
exceptional measures, release of politi- 
cal prisoners, and restoration of public 
liberties; establishment of democratic 
representative institutions through free 
elections on the basis of universal*suf- 
frage; and steps to ensure within five 
years the complete realization by the 
people of their rights to full sov- 
ereignty and independence. It also 
would have requested the Secretary- 
General to communicate with the 
French Government on implementa- 
tion and report to the next Assembly 
session. 

Under the compromise Bolivian 
proposal, amended by Burma, India, 
and Indonesia, the Assembly would 
have renewed its appeal for a reduc- 
tion of tension and urged that the 
right of the people to free democratic 
political institutions be ensured. 

Four of the five paragraphs of the 
preamble were adopted by the Assem- 
bly in separate votes, but neither the 
fifth paragraph of the preamble nor 
the operative paragraph received the 
required two-thirds majority—the vote 
on the latter was 32-22, with 5 absten- 
tions—and the Assembly approved a 
ruling by the President that rejection 
of the operative part constituted re- 
jection of the entire proposal. 

Action on the Tunisian question 
and on the question of Morocco was 
strikingly similar at both the seventh 
and eighth sessions. Bringing the 
Tunisian question to the attention of 
the Assembly at the latter session, the 
Asian and African sponsors declared 
that the French Government had 
taken no effective measures to imple- 
ment the clear recommendations of 
the previous session but, had, in fact, 
created and continued to maintain a’ 


permanent state of unsettlement which 
if allowed to continue might danger- 
ously threaten international peace and 
security. 


In this case the draft resolution 
submitted by thirteen Asian and Afri- 
can states was recommended by the 
First Committee—minus two of its 
operative provisions. Those paragraphs 
which were approved recommended 
that all necessary steps be taken to 
ensure the realization by the people 
of Tunisia of their right to full sov- 
ereignty and independence and asked 
the Secretary-General to transmit the 
resolution, together with the record 
of the proceedings, to the French Gov- 
ernment and to report to the Assembly 
at its ninth session. 

The rejected provisions would have 
called for negotiations to be under- 
taken without delay with representa- 
tives of a Tunisian Government estab- 
lished through free elections and would 
have recommended the ending of mar- 
tial law and other exceptional meas- 
ures, the release of political prisoners, 
and the establishment of civil liberties. 


When the draft resolution thus ab- 
breviated was taken up by the As- 
sembly in plenary meeting on Novem- 
ber 11, three amendments proposed by 
Iceland to delete controversial passages 
in order to gain more support were 
adopted, but even so the proposal as 
amended was rejected because, in the 
vote of 31-18, with 10 abstentions, it 
did not receive the required two-thirds 
majority, 





REPRESENTATION OF CHINA At the first 
meeting of the session, on September 
15, even before the election of the new 
President, the U.S.S.R., on a point of 
order, introduced a draft resolution to 
seat representatives of the Chinese 
People’s Republic in the Assembly 
and in the other organs of the United 
Nations. No important question on 
the maintenance of international peace 
and security, the Soviet Union con- 
tended, could be solved without the 
participation of the Chinese People’s 
Republic. 

The United States, on the other 
hand, proposed that the Assembly 
postpone for the duration of the ses- 
sion “in the current year” the consid- 
eration of all proposals to exclude the 
representatives of the National Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of China and 
to seat representatives of the Central 
People’s Government to represent the 
Republic of China. 

A lengthy discussion and several 
votes followed, the outcome of which 
was that the Assembly adopted the 
United States proposal by a vote of 
44-10, with 2 abstentions, and decided 
not to vote on the U.S.S.R. proposal, 
11-35, with 11 abstentions. 
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LEO MATES, of Yugoslavia, Chairman of the Assembly’s Second (Economic and Financial) Com- 





mittee. Mr. Mates is his country’s permanent representative to the United Nations. 


Aid For Economic Progress 


HE social and economic advance- 

ment of the many millions who 
live in the world’s under-developed 
areas is important to the struggle for 
international peace and security and 
so the Assembly continued to give 
considerable attention to problems of 
economic development—not only as 
they affect the world in general but 
also as they affect individual countries, 
such as Libya and Korea, which are 
of specific concern to the United Na- 
tions. 

Stressed in the Assembly’s resolu- 
tions on these problems was the need 
for more financial support: to help 
raise the living standards of that half 
of mankind which knows life only as 
a daily struggle for survival against 
hunger, sickness and poverty; to help 
a new state strengthen the economic 
foundations of its recently acquired 
political independence; or to help re- 
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pair the ravages of war brought on by 
aggression. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE Last year, for 
instance, lack of funds threatened a 
serious cutback in the world-wide 
multilateral skill-sharing operations of 
the United Nations and specialized 
agencies known as the expanded tech- 
nical assistance program. 

Financed from voluntary contribu- 
tions by governments, this program 
has already proved its value in aiding 
the economic development of under- 
developed countries. The Assembly 
was unanimous in its desire that it 
continue to take an unceasingly effec- 
tive part in raising living standards in 
these countries. 

Recommending that governments 
and the participating organizations pay 
due regard to making the aims and 
operations of the program more wide- 


ly known, the Assembly also urged 
governments to contribute at least 
$25,300,000 to enable the program 
to progress in 1954. 

Not all governments having paid in 
the contributions they had pledged in 
earlier years, as debates during the 
session showed, the Assembly stressed 
the need as well for prompt payment 
of contributions, especially those for 
previous financial periods. 
CONTRIBUTION PLEDGES By December 
31, 1953, the equivalent of $24,321,- 
188 had been pledged by 70 govern- 
ments to finance the program in 1954. 
This is the largest amount yet pledged 
for any financial period since the pro- 
gram was launched in 1950. Most of 
the contributions were promised at a 
pledging conference held at United 
Nations Headquarters in November 
1953. 

What happens to the funds for 
1954? Seventy-five per cent of the 
contributions will be automatically di- 
vided among the United Nations and 
seven specialized agencies taking part 
in the expanded program, in accord- 
ance with an established formula. The 
rest, together with the carry-over from 
previous financial periods, will be kept 
in reserve for the following purposes: 
(i) to meet the necessary minimum 
expenses of the Technical Assistance 
Board (TAB)—which co-ordinates the 
work of the participating organizations 
—and its resident representatives in 
various countries receiving aid under 
the program; (ii) for further alloca- 
tion among the participating organiza- 
tions as TAB approves. Full account 
will be taken of the need for economy 
in setting the level of necessary ad- 
ministrative expenses. 

Administrative aspects of the pro- 
sgram also received attention. Action 
was taken earlier in 1953 by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council to strengthen 
the organization and administration of 
the program to ensure the most effec- 
tive use of contributions. These steps 
the Assembly noted with satisfaction. 
Its Advisory Committee on Adminis- 
trative and Budgetary Questions will 
review administrative procedures and 
expenditures under the program of 
both the Technical Assistance Board 
and the participating organizations. 

Arrangements will also be made in 
the coming year for the program’s 
future financing. Thus, negotiations 
with governments on their pledges 
for 1955 will be started as soon as 
possible after the summer session of 
the Economic and Social Council, 
which will set a target for contribu- 
tions. Noting the Council’s view that 
assurances of financial support for 
periods of longer than one year would 
be useful for the orderly development 
of projects under the expanded pro- 
gram, the Assembly also invited those 
countries able to do so to take steps, 


(Continued on page 91) 
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Putting the Pieces Together 


Again in Korea 


Re-Housing the Thousands of Homeless With Aid 
of Special Machines from South Africa 
that Make Cheaper Building Possible 


HE shooting over, war-torn Ko- 

rea is busily engaged on a tremen- 
dous task of rebuilding. Aiding it to 
put the pieces together again is the 
United Nations Korean Reconstruc- 
tion Agency (UNKRA). 

Housing is urgently needed, for 
bombs and battle have rendered mil- 
lions of Koreans homeless, while fire 
and foe have added to their numbers. 

The Republic of Korea cannot, 
however, produce all the cement that it 
needs for suburban and rural homes 
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and for large-scale family dwellings. 
Timber, too, is in short supply. So are 
bricks and tiles, manufacture of which 
is hampered by lack of fuel and trans- 
port. 

New building methods, borrowed 
from the Union of South Africa, have 
therefore been introduced to make 
rapid construction possible, with 
economies in costs and the use of im- 
ported building materials. Some 5,500 
homes, for instance, have been planned 
by the Ministry of Social Affairs, and 


to aid this program UNKRA has im- 
ported 100 special machines—Land- 
crete machines—from South Africa to 
turn out pressed blocks of earth stabil- 
ized with cement. Interlocker blocks, 
made on the spot with these handy 
machines, are turned out so quickly 
and so cheaply that a small home ot 
Korean design can be built in a mat- 
ter of two weeks, the complete cost 
of materials being cut down to about 
$750. Of this, only about half now 
goes for imported materials. Expen- 
ditures on imports have thus been cut 

An expert supplied by the manu- 
facturer of these machines, which are 
made only in South Africa, trained 
Koreans how to use them. 

Forty-six Landcrete machines were 
recently provided by UNKRA to help 
replace the many homes gutted by a 
disastrous fire that broke out in Pusan, 
rendering tens of thousands homeless. 
Even before this fire had burned it- 
self out, UNKRA offered, in addition, 
5,500,000 board feet of construction 
lumber suitable for making new 
homes. Plans are now under way to 
erect modern permanent dwellings to 
replace the houses burned down. 

Pictures on these pages show 
houses being built in the Pusan area 
with use of Landcrete machines. 


Usefulness of building with earthen 
blocks was among subjects discussed re- 
cently by Lt. Gen. J. B. Coulter, (left) 
Agent-General of UNKRA, and Presi- 


dent Syngman Rhee during visit to Ko- 
rean housing development project aided 
by UNKRA. 
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s Earth-and-cement blocks, turned out on 
site of building (above), are used for 
rapid and economical construction to 
house the many thousands of homeless 
Koreans. “Landcrete” machines to make 
these blocks were specially imported by 
UNKRA from South Africa to aid in 
housing scheme prepared by Government 
of Republic of Korea and to help provide 
new homes for those recently burnt out 

by disastrous fire in Pusan, 


Concave earth-and-cement roofing tiles, 
made on spot (left), are specially de- 
signed to shield houses from rain. 
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Stabilized earth blocks are used for inside as well as outside walls of new houses being erected as part of UNKRA housing 
scheme in Pusan. Built-in cupboards (above left) are among features of houses. 
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Social services for Rhine boatmen and their families, who spend most of their lives on boats that ply one of world’s most vital 
trade arteries, are being developed with aid of International Labor Organization and World Health Organization. 


1953 Was Year of Tangible Results 
for Specialized Agencies and UNICEF 


Training Intensified, Health Services Expanded, Farms and Industries Aided 


OR the United Nations specialized agencies and the United Nation’s Chil- 
dren’s Fund, working to help governments bring about a better life for 
their people, 1953 has been a year of tangible results. 

Several hundred workers in Yugoslavia, for example, received advanced 
industrial training under arrangements made by the International Labor Or- 
ganization; skilled technicians needed for Latin America’s developing economy 
are being trained at an 1LO-aided centre in Brazil; output per worker in Israel 
and India was increased as much as 200 per cent as a result of ILO missions. 


The planting of hybrid seed—stimu- 
lated by a program of the Food and 
Agriculture Organizations which cost 
some $40,000 in the past several years 
—added $24,000,000 to the value of 
Europe’s corn crop in 1952 alone. 

At a regional Fundamental Educa- 
tional Centre, opened in Egypt in 
January 1953 by the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment and the United Nations Edu- 
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cational, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization, 50 students are receiving 
training in ways to improve all phases 
of community life. A similar centre 
for Latin America, opened with 
UNESCO aid two years ago at Patzcu- 
aro, Mexico, reports that students sent 
into nearby villages have helped im- 
prove schools, sanitation, farming tech- 
niques, and local industries. 


To help Latin American countries 
build airlines needed in economic de- 
velopment programs, the International 
Civil Aviation Organization joined the 
Mexican Government in opening a 
training centre in Mexico City early 
in 1953; 148 students from nine coun- 
tries are enrolled. 

A new power plant being built in 
E| Salvador with the aid of a loan 
from the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development will 
double the country’s electric power 
supply, feed power to new industries, 
make possible the pumping of water 
for farm irrigation, and take lighting 
to homes and schools which have 
never known an electric bulb. The 
plant will be opened officially early in 
1954, 
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In campaigns conducted with sup- 
plies provided by the Children’s Fund 
and with medical guidance from the 
World Health Organization, some 8,- 
300,000 young people were vaccinated 
against tuberculosis during the year, 
18,900,000 protected against malaria 
through the spraying of DDT, and 1,- 
560,000 treated for the tropical dis- 
ease Of yaws. 

Progress was made not only in high- 
priority programs in under-developed 
areas, but also in other projects in- 
tended to benefit all countries. 

For example, the International Civil 
Aviation Organization, which has 
worked for several years to reduce 
“red tape” in international air travel, 
reported in 1953 “a very large de- 
crease” in formalities required of 
passengers and airlines in South Amer- 
ica, with a resulting decrease in oper- 
ating costs. 

An investigation of how valuable 
“artificial rain” experiments have been 
in various regions was carried on by 
the World Meteorological Organiza- 
tion, The results of the inquiry are ex- 
pected to help arid countries decide 
whether they could profit from such 
rain-making efforts. 

A European Organization for Nu- 
clear Research, planned under UNESCO 
auspices, was set up in June 1953. It 
will construct a modern laboratory for 
non-military, non-secret studies on the 
nature of the atom—a laboratory with 
facilities which could be financed by 
a number of countries jointly but 
could not be afforded by a small coun- 
try alone. 

Seven of the ten specialized agen- 
cies offer aid to governments through 
the expanded program of technical as- 
sistance of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies, financed by a 
special fund of voluntary contribu- 
tions: pledged by 69 countries. These 
are ILO, FAO, UNESCO, ICAO, WHO, ITU, 
and wMo. In addition, the Interna- 
tional Bank and the _ International 
Monetary Fund take part in the pro- 
gram but finance their assistance from 
their regular budgets. 


The regular budgets of eight of the 
agencies are financed by contributions 
of member governments. For 1953 
they were: ILO, $6,223,368; FAO, $5,- 
250,000; UNESCO, $8,528,482; ICAO, 
$2,817,167; WHO, $8,485,095; Upu, 
$390,300; iru, $1,304,319; wmo, 
$359,881. The net budgets of these 
eight agencies total $33,358,612. 

The Bank’s current administrative 
income of $6,079,000 is met from in- 
come, and the Fund’s administrative 
budget of $5,140,500 from earnings 
and capital; neither requires govern- 
mental contributions. UNICEF work is 
financed by voluntary contributions. 

Examples of the major types of ac- 
tivities of the agencies in 1953 are de- 
scribed below. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


Since the expanded program of 
technical assistance was launched 
three years ago, ILO has sent more 
than 300 experts and instructors to 38 
countries. In addition, several hun- 
dred worker-trainees and other fellows 
have been placed abroad by ILo for 
training. 

The main emphasis of ILO’s work in 
the technical assistance field has been 
on helping the less developed coun- 
tries build up the skilled labor forces 
they need to carry out economic de- 
velopment plans, through vocational 
and technical training projects. Other 
ILO projects are related to the raising 
of working and living conditions 
through the development of co-opera- 
tives, social security, industrial hy- 
giene, and labor statistics. 

As of November 1, 1953, more than 
130 ILO experts and instructors were 
in the field in four continents, Exam- 
ples of work in various regions follow. 


Europe: the Yugoslav Project 


Since mid-1952, 1Lo has been help- 
ing Yugoslavia to make up its short- 
age of skilled manpower, accentuated 
by losses during the war and by the 
needs of economic development. Un- 
der an agreement with the Yugoslav 
Government, ILO has undertaken to 
send 44 foremen instructors to Yugo- 
slavia to train workers in a variety of 
skills, and to place some 400 Yugo- 
slav workers in Western European 
countries for training. At the end of 
the year, more than 300 Yugoslav 
worker-trainees had been placed, of 
whom about two-thirds had com- 
pleted training and returned to Yugo- 
slavia to apply their new skills. The 
countries which gave the Yugoslavs 
their hospitality included Austria, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, France, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and the United Kingdom. 
The instructors who went to Yugo- 
slavia to teach workers how to roll 
better steel, build better ships, repair 
locomotives, or develop electrical in- 
dustries were picked by ILo in Austria, 
Belgium, Finland, France, Germany, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and the United 
Kingdom. By the end of the year 28 
out of the 44 were at work or had 
completed missions in Yugoslav indus- 
try. In addition, a top-management 
course for ten Yugoslav industrial 
leaders was organized at the Abbey of 
Royaumont, near Paris. 


Africa: the Technical and Clerical 
Training Centre in Libya 

Action to overcome Libya’s short- 
age of technicians and clerks was con- 
tinued in 1953. The Technical and 
Clerical Training Centre in Tripoli 
opened its autumn term with 300 
trainees under a director and 35 in- 


structors provided by ILo, The Centre, 
begun in 1950 by UNESCO, was taken 
over by ILO last year. Expanding with 
Libya’s growing needs, the staff of the 
Centre has been doubled, and ILO has 
added $74,000 worth of tools and 
workshop machinery. About 100 stu- 
dents coming from distant regions are 
lodged in a boarding house recently 
added. In addition to the two-year 
course in trade and clerical studies 
originally organized, a_ three-year 
trades course and a four-year secre- 
tarial course are being organized. 


Latin America: the SENAI project in Brazil 


To help meet the need for skilled 
technicians in Latin American coun- 
tries, Brazil’s industry-operated Na- 
tional Industrial Apprenticeship Serv- 
ice—“SENAI’—conducts a network of 
technical schools teaching some 40 dif- 
ferent trades. Since 1951, 1Lo has been 
helping Brazil to develop SENAI, and 
the organization’s schools have been 
Open to trainees from other Latin 
American countries. In 1952, ILO sent 
SENAI ten instructors picked in indus- 
trially advanced European countries 
to strengthen its teaching and admin- 
istrative staff. In return, SENAI ad- 
mitted some 100 trainees picked by 
ILO officials from among 1,100 appli- 
cants from eighteen Latin American 
countries. The trainees learned a va- 
riety of trades, including diesel and 
automobile mechanics, automobile 
body repair, general mechanics and 
machine-shop work, tool and die 
making, heat treatment, cabinet mak- 
ing, offset printing and photolithog- 
raphy. In 1953, the number of ILo 
instructors was increased to fifteen; a 
joint ILO-SENAI Institute for Directors 
and Administrators of Technical 
Schools was set up to improve tech- 
nical training standards in Latin Amer- 
ican countries requesting assistance. 
ILo experts have undertaken the de- 
velopment of systematic training 
courses and demonstration teaching. 
Correspondence courses, open to all 
Latin American countries, have also 
been organized. 


Asia and Middle East: productivity projects 
in Israel and India 


An important aspect of ILO activity 
is help in the field of labor produc- 
tivity; if living standards are to be 
raised, there must be increased output 
from land, men, and machines. To 
show how this can be done is the aim 
of two ILO projects in Israel and India. 
As both countries suffer from a short- 
age of capital, the task of the ILO ex- 
perts has been to show how greater 
output may be obtained with existing 
men and equipment. The results have 
been more than encouraging, ILO 
states. 
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In Israel, where an ILO productivity 
expert has been advising since 1952, 
many firms have reported increases in 
productivity ranging up to 200 per 
cent. A food-processing plant re- 
ported an increase in productivity of 
180 per cent after the ILO expert had 
shown through work study techniques 
how workers could produce more with 
less effort and fatigue. One of the 
Israel plants which doubled its capa- 
city without any extra capital outlay 
was able to reduce the time required 
to produce a unit from 120 minutes to 
aT. 

In India, after successful demon- 
strations spread over many months, 
the term of the ILO productivity mis- 
sion has been further extended by the 
Government of India. The mission has 
been showing how productivity and 
the earnings of workers in the coun- 
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try’s two main industries — textiles 
and engineering — may be increased 
through the introduction of work 


study techniques, and where necessary, 
by the introduction of systems of pay- 
ments by results. Increases in produc- 
tivity ranging up to 280 per cent in 
particular processes have been suc- 
cessfully demonstrated. In selected In- 
dian textile mills, breakages per hour 
dropped from fifteen to six, and 300,- 
000 yards of yarn were saved through 
utilization of waste. In one engineer- 
ing workshop, output rose from 2.67 
pieces per man-hour to 5.2. Indian 
technicians in Calcutta trained by the 
team have now formed a Work Study 
Association to continue the work of 
the 1Lo mission; the Indian Govern- 
ment has accepted the suggestion of 
the experts that a National Produc- 
tivity Centre be set up. 


Better farming methods, introduced by Food and Agriculture Organization, are help- 
ing to improve Ethiopia’s economy. Here FAO expert and his Ethiopian assistant 


show group of farmers to use modern scythe, 


to speed harvesting of crops. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


Fao’s biennial conference in Rome 
in November-December 1953 received 
reports of substantial progress: a suc- 
cessful Campaign against locusts in the 
Middle East, the establishment of fish 
ponds yielding increased supplies of 
protein-rich food in a number of coun- 
tries, the widespread vaccination of 
cattle against rinderpest in Asia and 
Africa, organization of efforts to con- 
tro] foot-and-mouth disease, opening 
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of lands to cultivation through irriga- 
tion projects, and increased crops 
through use of better seed. 

In mid-1953, 624 FAO experts were 
in the field or had completed assign- 
ments in 52 countries and territories 
under the expanded program of tech- 
nical assistance. In addition, FAO car- 
ries out other activities under its regu- 
lar program. 

Among the projects on which prog- 





ress was reported in 1953 are the fol- 
lowing: 


Hybrid Maize in Europe 


An FAO project to improve hybrid 
maize (corn) production in Europe 
helped to bring about an increase of 
250,000 tons, valued at $24,000,000, 
in the 1952 crop. 

The story of the project began in 
1947 when a European hybrid maize 
meeting was called to enable breeders 
in the region to catch up quickly with 
technical progress made _ elsewhere 
during the war years. It resulted in a 
regional association for more ‘rapid 
and economic production, testing, and 
introduction of adapted hybrid maize 
seed. Fao invested $40,000. In 1952 
alone, with only a small part of the 
total maize acreage so far planted in 
hybrids, the value of the European 
crop was increased by $24,000,000. 


Action Against Livestock Diseases 


Important steps were taken by FAO 
in 1953 to combat cattle diseases 
which are depriving millions of people 
of needed food. 

The FAO conference approved es- 
tablishment of a European Foot-and- 
Mouth Disease Commission, and re- 
quests have already been received to 
set up similar bodies for Latin Amer- 
ica and the Middle East. Work against 
the disease has already begun in all 
three areas. 

A serious outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease in Syria led to the call- 
ing of an emergency regional meeting 
in Damascus, attended by all countries 
of the Near East, at which co-ordi- 
nated action was discussed and agreed 
on, 

At the request of Central American 
governments, two FAO experts exam- 
ined the possibility of the spread of 
foot-and-mouth disease from Vene- 
zuela and Colombia along the Pana- 
manian isthmus or through nearby 
islands. Advice and assistance is being 
given on the manufacture of foot-and- 
mouth disease vaccine and on the typ- 
ing of the causative virus. 

The European Foot-and-Mouth Dis- 
ease Commission is chiefly concerned 
with the co-ordination of international 
action and the maintenance of stocks 
of vaccines and of viruses for produc- 
tion of vaccines against the disease. 

In Burma an FAO expert succeeded 
in manufacturing a vaccine against the 
organism responsible for causing hem- 
orrhagic septicemia in cattle. The vac- 
cine shows promise of remarkable suc- 
cess in controlling the disease, which 
is considered the world’s greatest killer 
of livestock, FAO has reported. 


In other parts of the world, FAO 
experts continued to help member na- 
tions control other cattle diseases such 
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as rinderpest, brucellosis, tuberculosis, 
leptospirosis, Q-fever and rabies. 


Hides and Skins in Libya 


Libya’s livestock herds provide ma- 
terial for a potentially prosperous hides 
and skins export trade. In the past, 
however, methods of flaying and tan- 
ning were too crude to provide a prod- 
uct of sufficient quality to attract for- 
eign buyers. An FAO expert has carried 
out extensive demonstrations of flaying 
and curing methods throughout the 
country, and on his recommendation 
a hides and skins improvement law 
has been enacted by the Government; 
as a result, many municipalities are 
undertaking the necessary reconstruc- 
tion of slaughter houses. It is consid- 
ered that this expert’s practical work 
will result in a rapid improvement in 
the quality of Libyan hides; an in- 
crease of ten per cent in the prices re- 
ceived abroad has already been ob- 
tained for hides and skins prepared 
under the expert’s direction, 


Forestry—the Amazon Project 


In 1952 a team of three FAO ex- 
perts carried out in Brazil a prelimin- 
ary survey of the possibilities of for- 
estry development in the Amazon Val- 
ley: the results indicate that, compared 
with other forest areas, the general 
conditions for exploitation and trans- 
port of timber are excellent. The mis- 
sion drew up a series of recommenda- 
tions designed to increase timber pro- 
duction to meet the needs of the rap- 
idly growing nation and to provide the 
basis for a large-scale development of 
the enormous resources of the Amazon 
basin. In the view of the FAO experts, 
modern equipment and_ techniques 
adapted to local conditions can sub- 
stantially increase log production at 
prices considerably lower than at pres- 
ent. 

Fao is now, at the request of the 
Brazilian Government, concentrating 
on organizing centres for the better 
handling of the timber now being pro- 
duced. 


Fishing Boat Congress 


An FAO undertaking designed to aid 
developed as well as under-developed 
countries, the first world congress on 
the design and equipment of fishing 
boats, was held in 1953. By pooling 
knowledge on fishing boat operation, 
FAO felt, the meeting might lead to in- 
creased yields of fish. 

Two sessions of the Congress were 
held to have time and expense for dele- 
gates and to permit the use of differ- 
ent approaches in different areas. The 
first meeting was held in Paris, with 
24 countries represented, and the sec- 
ond, in co-operation with the United 
States Fish and Wild Life Service, in 
Miami, Florida, with participants from 
seventeen nations. 
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Visual aids, adapted to local needs, are used in teaching adults at Habibia school, 
Kabul, in Afghanistan’s drive against illiteracy which is aided by United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, 
AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


By the end of 1953, 33 member 
states had requested and received di- 
rect assistance from UNESCO in build- 
ing up their educational and scientific 
services. One hundred and thirty-six 
experts were in the field, and 137 had 
completed their assignments. 

The program as a whole continued 
to emphasize fundamental education, 
the development of public libraries, 
and the co-ordination of scientific re- 
search. Among the major projects un- 
dertaken by the Organization during 
the year were the following: 

An Arab States Centre, designed to 
train teachers in the techniques of 
fundamental education, opened in 
Sirs-el-Layan, Egypt, early in the 
year, the second such centre set up by 
UNESCO as part of its campaign against 
ignorance, poverty, and disease. The 
first was at Patzcuaro, Mexico. Edu- 
cational materials designed particu- 
larly for literacy and community-level 
campaigns in the Arab states are pro- 
duced there. 


National fundamental education 


centres have been set up with the help 
of UNESCO experts in Ceylon, Haiti, 
Iraq, and Liberia. A new centre for 
Thailand begins operations this month. 

In January the first “radio school” 
went on the air in Pakistan, as a re- 
sult of a three-man UNESCO mission 
which had been sent there two years 
previously. During the year, broad- 
casts consisted of four daily programs 
of fifteen minutes, each covering 
health, history, and geography. Late in 
1953 a three-man team arrived in Co- 
lombia to work with radio schools be- 
gun by a priest in a rural area outside 
of Bogota. 

Backing up literacy campaigns, 
UNESCO gives great attention to the 
development of public libraries. The 
first public library in India (set up by 
UNESCO in 1951) was visited during 
1953 by 700,000 men, women, and 
children, and 1,000 books a day were 
lent. The library’s film showings, dis- 
cussions, lectures, and story hours for 
children drew several thousand per- 
sons a month. 
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In July, UNESCO sponsored an in- 
ternational seminar at Ibadan, Nigeria, 
on the development of public libraries 
in Africa. 


A European Organization for Nu- 
clear Research, planned and organ- 
ized by UNESCO, came into being in 
June, supported by twelve govern- 
ments. This new organization is de- 
signed to provide facilities for research 
in the peacetime use of atomic energy 
and to train young scientists in this 
field. It will build a modern laboratory 
near Geneva, Switzerland. This marks 
the first time European countries have 
agreed to set up a body responsible 
for organizing active scientific research 
in common, UNESCO believes. The 
work will have no relation to war, and 
the research results will not be secret 
but will be available to all nations. 

In the social sciences, UNESCO pub- 
lished the first in a new series of re- 
ports giving the position of five reli- 
gions on the question of racial dis- 
crimination. “The Catholic Church 
and the Race Question,” written by a 
leading French theologian, was re- 
leased at the end of 1953. “Jewish 
Thought as a Factor in Civilization,” 
by Professor Leon Roth, former Presi- 
dent of the University of Jerusalem, 
and “The Protestant Movement and 
the Race Question,” by W. A. Visser’t 
Hofft, General Secretary of the World 
Council of Churches, are scheduled 
for early 1954. The final two will deal 
with the Moslem and Hindu religions. 

In the field of cultural activities, 
music educators from more than 40 
nations met in Brussels in June to 
discuss methods by which music can 
best be fitted into school curricula. 
The conference was convened by 
UNESCO in conjunction with the Inter- 
national Music Council, a voluntary 
agency established by UNESCO in 1949 
with the aim of promoting musical 
exchange and knowledge across the 
world. 

The fifth congress of the Interna- 
tional Theatre Institute was held in 
June at The Hague. The theme of the 
congress was “The Theatre and 
Youth,” and the main subject was the 
use of dramatic art as an integral part 
of education. 

During the summer, nearly 900 
European workers from many differ- 
ent occupations took part in organized 
Study tours arranged among fourteen 
countries as a result of group travel 
grants awarded by UNESCO. This is 
part of the Organization’s program to 
permit workers in one country to study 
the work and way of life of their 
counterparts in another country. 
About 1,800 workers have taken part 
in such tours in the last two years. 
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INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


Icao’s work in 1953 included tech- 
nical assistance to governments wish- 
ing to expand aviation services as part 
of their economic development pro- 
grams, a task now being carried out 
by 66 experts in fifteen countries; aid 
in settlement of a dispute between 
India and Pakistan regarding air 
travel; and continued efforts to reduce 
the “red tape” involved in interna- 
tional flights. 

Examples of ICAO activities in these 
fields and in various regions follow. 


South American Air Travel 


As an indication of the effectiveness 
of the agency’s long-term program to 
simplify international air travel, a re- 
cent study by the Icao secretariat 
shows a large decrease in the last two 
years in formalities required of trav- 
elers and airline operators in South 
America. Elimination or relaxation of 
tourist visa requirements is reported 
from six states, and equivalent reduc- 
tions in all the other formalities have 
been made in almost every country in 
the area. Airlines report a large de- 
crease in Operating costs as a result. 

A few years ago, ICAO points out, a 
resident of New York with a valid 
United States passport wishing to take 
a circle trip around South America 


(New York-Montevideo-Buenos Aires- 
Santiago - Lima - Quito - Panama - 
New York) might have had to spend 
two or three weeks in obtaining visas, 
police certificates, health cards, and 
similar documents before leaving 
home; now the formalities might take 
two or three days. In addition, IcAo 
estimates the traveler would spend one- 
third less time in airport formalities 
at stops en route and would save 50 
per cent of the time formerly con- 
sumed in formalities at his destination. 


India-Pakistan Agreement 


The year brought a successful set- 
tlement of the first dispute between 
nations ever placed before the ICAO 
Council—a dispute between the Gov- 
ernments of ‘India and Pakistan con- 
cerning the right of Indian aircraft to 
fly a direct route to Afghanistan over 
a prohibited area along the Pakistan- 
Afghanistan border. The Council en- 
couraged the two parties to enter into 
direct negotiations, and early in 1953 
they reached a_ settlement which, 
among other things, allows Indian air- 
craft to fly through two corridors 
across the prohibited area. 





Training Centre in Mexico 


An international civil aviation train- 





Aviation is making rapid progress in Latin America, air services being developed 
with aid of International Civil Aviation Organization (1cAo). Picture shows radio- 
communications room at Lima airport, Peru, set up in accordance with 1CAo standards. 
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ing centre, set up jointly by the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico and ICAO, is now 
operating in Mexico City. In Decem- 
ber, six months after its official open- 
ing, 148 students were enrolled from 
Bolivia, Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecua- 
dor, El Salvador, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, and Panama. The cen- 
tre provides training for ground crews 
who will operate essential air navi- 
gation services in Mexico, Central 
America, and South America. 


Air Traffic Control in Iceland 


An ICAO technical assistance mis- 


sion sent to Iceland in July 1951 com- 
pleted work in August 


1953 after 





helping prepare and put into effect a 
master plan for provision of basic 
aeronautical facilities at strategic loca- 
tions in Iceland to ensure safe and 
reliable domestic airline operations un- 
der instrument flying conditions. 

The mission found Iceland's aero- 
nautical communications problems 
seriously complicated by interference 
from the aurora borealis (northern 
lights). Through a combination of old 
and new techniques, involving among 
other things a series of unmanned 
radio repeater stations, the problem 
was solved by the mission, and a work- 
able air traffic control network is now 
in existence. 


Colombia has completed a network of mountain roads in Western Andes, with aid 
of loan from International Bank. Here bulldozer on edge of mountain road clears 
away remains of “slide” which blocked traffic. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


By December 21, 1953, the Inter- 
national Bank had granted loans total- 
ing $256,892,000 to India, Yugoslavia, 
Northern Rhodesia, Brazil, the Union 
of South Africa, Iceland, Nicaragua, 
Chile, Colombia, Turkey, Panama, 
Italy, and Japan. The total amount 
lent since the Bank began operations 
reached $1,781,158,464 in 96 loans 
made for work in 31 countries and 
territories, 
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Examples of progress made in 1953 
on Bank-financed projects follow. 


Kans Grass Project in India 


One of the Bank’s loans to India is 
helping to reclaim large areas of farm 
land from the ravages of a crop- 
strangling weed known as kans grass, 
which for centuries has infested Indian 
fields. The Bank’s loan, of $7.5 mil- 
lion, has financed heavy tractors 


needed to pull deep plows which cut 
the roots of the kans and expose it to 
die in the sun. In this work, called the 
largest civilian tractor operation in 
progress anywhere in the world, a 
fleet of about 270 tractors is trans- 
forming waste land into wheat land. 
The tractors were put to work in the 
1950-51 plowing season, and, by the 
end of the 1952-53 season, about 
750,000 acres of land had _ been 
cleared. Altogether, about 1,500,000 
acres will be reclaimed over a period 
of seven years and put into food pro- 
duction. 

When this project is completed, it 
is estimated that Indian farmers will 
be able to grow about 500,000 addi- 
tional tons of wheat each year on the 
reclaimed land. Allowing for seed re- 
quirements and farm waste, it is eX- 
pected that about 400,000 tons will be 
provided annually to Indian markets. 
At current world prices, including 
freight charges, this amount of wheat 
would cost India the equivalent of 
about $36 million annually to import. 
Over the seven years while the work 
is being carried out, it is expected that 
about 1,500,000 tons of wheat from 
reclaimed farms will be made avail- 
able to Indian consumers. 

With the help of technical advice 
from the Bank, India’s Central Trac- 
tor Organization, which is carrying out 
the project, has set up a thorough sys- 
tem of maintenance, including work- 
shops for complete overhauls and 
crews of qualified mechanics who 
work along with each group of fifteen 
tractors in the fields carrying out day- 
to-day repairs. As a result, maximum 
performance is being obtained from 
this equipment. 


Modernizing a Seaport 


Peru’s main seaport, Callao, is rap- 
idly being modernized with the help 
of an International Bank loan which is 
providing essential equipment for 
handling and storage of cargo—such 
as fork-lift and straddle trucks, cranes, 
pallet racks, and a grain elevator. This 
relatively small loan of $2.5 million 
has already brought specific results, 
the Bank reports. Because of bad con- 
gestion at the port, shippers had been 
levying a 25 per cent surcharge on 
freight handled at Callao. Now ship 
movements have been greatly speeded 
up, turnaround time being cut in some 
cases from twelve days to twelve 
hours. As a result, in June 1953, the 
surcharges were removed, and this ac- 
tion will save about $1 million a year 
in freight charges. 

More savings are resulting from effi- 
cient methods of handling cargo to 
prevent waste or spoilage. For ex- 
ample, modern equipment for piping 
grain from the holds of ships has re- 
placed the old method of using canvas 
slings, and the consequent savings 
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from eliminating spillage of grain are 
running at the rate of another $1 mil- 
lion a year. 

In connection with this loan, the 
Bank provided the Peruvian authori- 
ties with technical advice in overhaul- 
ing the management of the port. An 
autonomous port authority was set up, 
headed by a United States expert on 
port administration. 


Electric Power for El Salvador 


An Internationa] Bank Joan of $12.5 
million has helped to build a dam and 
hydro-electric power plant on the Rio 
Lempa in El Salvador. The new plant, 
to be officially opened early in 1954, 
will double El Salvador’s electric 
power supply and will promote eco- 
nomic expansion along many different 
lines. The Rio Lempa plant will feed 
power to new industries, such as the 
country’s first cement and fertilizer 
plants; it will help meet power de- 
mands of established industries; it will 
benefit agriculture by making possible 
the pumping of water for irrigation; 
and will bring lighting to schools and 
homes which have never known an 
electric light bulb. 

The initial generating capacity of 
the plant is 30,000 kilowatts, and El 
Salvador plans to add another 30,000 
kilowatts by installing two more gen- 
erators. The Government has made ar- 
rangements to finance immediately, 
from local resources, the construction 
of one additional 15,000-kilowatt gen- 
erator. 

A by-product of this project is the 
access road which has been built to 
the site of the plant, opening up here- 
tofore inaccessible farm land. The 
new road will be extended to the bor- 
der of Honduras to form a new link 
in the inter-American highway system. 
Formerly a wilderness, the site of the 
Rio Lempa plant has been converted 
into a national park, visited regularly 
by thousands of Salvadorians. 


Private Business Expansion in Turkey 


The International Bank is helping 
to promote the expansion of private 
industry in Turkey through the Indus- 
trial Development Bank of Turkey, a 
privately owned institution established 
in 1950 with the aid of the Interna- 
tional Bank and the Turkish Govern- 
ment. In the relatively short time it 
has been in operation, the Industrial 
Development Bank has stimulated 
business initiative by extending medi- 
um and long-term credit to Turkish 
businessmen and giving them techni- 
cal assistance. 

The International Bank made a 
loan of $9 million to the Turkish Bank 
in 1950, and another loan of $9 mil- 
lion last September, to provide it with 
foreign exchange resources. Up to 
now the Turkish bank has made loans 
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equivalent to more than $30 million 
in Turkish currency and in foreign ex- 
change for worthwhile industrial un- 
dertakings, and Turkish industrialists 
have invested the equivalent of some 
$40 million more in projects which the 
bank is helping to finance. 


INTERNATIONAL 


The Bank’s sister agency, the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, in 1953 con- 
tinued its work of helping governments 
meet problems of currency par values, 
balance of. payments, and foreign ex- 
change practices, both through con- 
sultations and through sales of cur- 
rency for short-term needs. In the 
autumn of 1953, it passed the billion- 


WORLD HEALTH 


International assistance channeled 
through WHO is helping an ever-in- 
creasing number of countries effec- 
tively to fight epidemics and chronic 
diseases which in the past have killed 
Or incapacitated millions of persons. 
WHO experts and teams at work in six 
regions are helping national health au- 
thorities combat malaria, tuberculosis, 
and other diseases which undermine 





The Development Bank is assisting 
many branches of industry—including 
the manufacture of textiles, food prod- 
ucts, and building materials—-and is 
considered to have been a principal 
factor in the recent expansion of pri- 
vate enterprise in Turkey. 


MONETARY FUND 


dollar mark in the sale of foreign ex- 
change to members. 

Recently the Fund conferred with 
member governments on the possibil- 
ity of relaxing exchange restrictions 
hampering world trade and urged steps 
toward free convertibility of curren- 
cies and fewer import barriers. 


ORGANIZATION 


the strength to live and the ability to 
work of the great majority of the pop- 
ulation of the world. Here are some 
examples of WHO’s work in six regions: 

During 1953, in Southeast Asia 
alone, six WHO tuberculosis demonstra- 
tion and training centres were in Op- 
eration in Trivandrum, Patna, Colom- 
bo, Rangoon, Bangkok, and Bandung. 
Progress was also being made in the 
establishment of two more tubercu- 


Today Istanbul’s Demonstration and Advanced Study Centre continues the work of 

training health workers in European and Eastern European regions, which World 

Health Organization helped to initiate. Photo shows nurse and doctor examining 
school-children at centre. 
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losis control centres in Kabul and 
Mandalay and a thoracic surgical proj- 
ect in Delhi. Two more WHO/UNICEF- 
assisted program of BCG vaccination 
against tuberculosis were begun in In- 
donesia and Thailand, and those in 
Ceylon, India, and Burma were con- 
tinued. From August 1, 1952, to June 
1953, 9,196,509 children and adol- 
escents were tested, and 2,844,926 
were vaccinated with BCG serum in 
India alone. 

In the Eastern Mediterranean, a 
project to control bilharziasis (a para- 
sitic infection carried by snails) was 
in operation in Egypt. It was develop- 
ing along a pattern of control com- 
bining mollusk destruction with treat- 
ment and with health education and 
environmental sanitation which will be 
of great value in future campaigns. 
Bilharzia surveys were carried out by 
three WHO consultants in Iran, Iraq, 
Eritrea, Ethiopia, Somaliland, the Su- 
dan, Yemen, Saudi Arabia, Syria, and 
Jordan. 

The Pan American Sanitary Bureau, 
which acts as WHO’s Regional Office 
for the Americas, continued to aid in 
an extensive insect contro] campaign 
in Central America. The governments 
of the six.republics of the area and the 
territory of British Honduras, embrac- 
ing a population of about 9,000,000, 
have—with the assistance of WHO's 
Regional Office and .UNICEF—formed 
a united front to stamp out the major 
insect-borne diseases that hitherto 
have been the chief causes of death 
and disability. One notable result of 
the campaign has been the reduced 
incidence of malaria in Central Amer- 
ica by as much as 50 per cent by 1952. 
In 1953 the Bureau was assisting mem- 
ber countries in the Americas through 
some 78 public health projects. 


In the Western Pacific, the WHO- 
assisted insect control project in Tai- 
wan and malaria pilot projects in the 
Philippines and Sarawak progressed in 
1953, and BCG campaigns started by 
governments with WHO/UNICEF assist- 
ance took place in Brunei, Taiwan, 
Hong Kong, the Federation of Mala- 
ya, the Philippines, Sarawak, and 
Singapore. 

In Africa, an anti-malaria program 
was undertaken in Liberia, and WHO 
also took part in anti-malaria work 
in French-administered territories. 

In Europe, the major program trend 
in 1953 was focused toward the broad 
field of exchange of information and 
professional education training. Inter- 
country training programs were held 
on subjects such as alcoholism, an- 
esthesiology, environmental sanitation, 
handicapped children, health educa- 
tion, insect control, mental health in 
childhood, occupational health, peri- 
natal problems (regarding the period 
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before and after birth), the teaching 
of preventive medicine, public health 
nursing, tuberculosis, maritime ven- 


The World Health Organization in 
1953 gave out 696 fellowships to 
doctors, nurses, and sanitary engineers 
from its member countries for study 
abroad. 


UNITED NATIONS CHILDREN’S FUND 


ereal disease control, and water 
standards. 

The United Nations Children’s 
Fund—set up as an emergency step in 





1946 and continued on a permanent 
basis by the General Assembly in 
1953—was aiding 213 child care pro- 
grams in 75 countries and territories as 
the year drew to a close. 

In these operations UNICEF is help- 
ing governments combat disease, ex- 
pand child welfare services, and im- 
prove nutrition; and is _ providing 
emergency aid to countries stricken by 
floods, earthquakes, and other dis- 
asters. 


1953 Firsts 


In 1953, 
to several 
Africa and in the 


UNICEF extended = aid 
additional territories in 
Caribbean area. 


and resumed aid to the Republic of 





Scene at midwifery class run at Lahore, 





Korea with an emergency feeding pro- 
gram designed to reach 2,000,000 chil- 
dren daily. Aid to Mexico’s children 
Was also resumed, with a large-scale 
malaria control program. 

For the first time, UNICEF's Execu- 
tive Board approved aid to a leprosy 
control program, in Nigeria, and to a 
soybean “milk” processing plant in 
Indonesia where protein deficiency is 
common among young children. The 
first UNICEF-assisted project for pro- 
cessing regular milk in Asia was also 
approved for India. 


1953 Achievements 


The most impressive results during 
the year, in UNICEF’s view, were 
achieved in programs for which aid 
was first granted previously. In many 





3% 


Pakistan, as part of maternal and child 


health program aided by World Health Organization and UNICEF. 
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of these efforts to raise standards of 
maternal and child health and welfare, 
UNICEF assistance is now reaching re- 
mote villages where basic protective 
health services were previously non- 
existent. 

UNICEF aid is carried out in close 
co-operation with the World Health 
Organization, the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, and other United 
Nation bodies concerned. The major 
activities include: 

Disease control: Well over half of 
UNICEF's programs seek to combat dis- 
eases that attack great numbers of 
children but can now be controlled 
with insecticides, antibiotics, and other 
supplies and equipment which UNICEF 
is able to provide. In 1953 it is esti- 
mated that more than 8,300,000 young 
people were vaccinated against tuber- 
culosis with BCG supplied by UNICEF; 
in the previous year, 5,000,000 were 
vaccinated. In campaigns to control 
malaria, some 18,900,000 were pro- 
tected with UNICEF-provided DDT in 
1953; less than half that number— 
8,298,000—were reached in 1952. In 
yaws control campaigns, 1,560,000 
were treated with UNICEF penicillin, 
compared with 1,308,000 in 1952. 
These programs are conducted under 
the technical direction of WHO. 

Child welfare: Next in number were 
projects to improve basic protective 
health services for mothers and chil- 
dren, particularly in rural) areas. For 
some 5,700 centres, UNICEF is pro- 
viding clinical equipment, milk, fish 
liver oil capsules, and drugs. Train- 
ing supplies, including books, visual 
aids, and midwifery kits, are also pro- 
vided to help increase the numbers of 
trained child care personnel. 

Nutrition: In the field of child 
nutrition, UNICEF is now aiding 37 
programs. Of these, 20 are long-range 
feeding projects—usually carried out 
in schools—for which UNICEF pro- 
vides imported supplies, particularly 
skim milk powder. ’n 1953, some 763,- 
000 children benefited from this type 
of aid. The other seventeen nutrition 
projects are for milk and other food 
processing to increase local supplies of 
safe food for children. Today some 
1,950,000 children are receiving daily 
rations of safe milk from _ plants 
equipped by UNICEF, and that number 
will rise to 3,327,000 when all cur- 
rently projected plants are completed. 
Fao co-operates with UNICEF in nutri- 
tion projects. 

Emergency aid: At the year’s end 
some 3,000,000 children and mothers 
were receiving emergency _ relief 
through UNICEF milk, fish liver oil cap- 
sules, blankets, and other supplies. 
This aid is going to India, Japan, 
Korea, Pakistan, the Ionian islands of 
Greece, and to the Palestine area. 


Contributions 


Government contributions to UNICEF 
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increased in number and amount in 
1953, as they have for the last several 
years. As of December 15, 47 gov- 
ernments, including the Vatican State, 
had contributed or pledged $13,900,- 
000 to UNICEF for 1953. In 1952, 39 
governments contributed $10,781,000. 


Assembly Action 

In its third periodic review of 
UNICEF since the agency was set up 
in December 1946, the General As- 
sembly voted unanimously in 1953 to 


continue UNICEF without time limit. 
The Assembly’s resolution thus 
ended UNICEF’s probationary period 
and directed the agency to continue 
to operate essentially as it has since 
1950 when the emphasis of aid shifted 
from emergency relief in Europe to 
programs of long-range benefit to chil- 
dren in under-developed areas. The 
resolution also shortened the agency’s 
name from “United Nations Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund” to 
“United Nations Children’s Fund” but 
retained the symbol “UNICEF.” 


UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION 


Upu in 1953 continued its efforts 
to help the world’s post offices provide 
better, faster, and more uniform ser- 
vices. Largest of the specialized agen- 
cies in membership, UPU governs the 
international exchange of mail through 
regulations observed by its 93 member 
postal administrations. 

In a recent statement UPU Secretary- 
General Fritz Hess observed: “In spite 
of the clouds which have overshad- 
owed international relations for the 
past few years, the Universal Postal 
Union has continued its contribution 
to the work of peace by assuring in- 
ternational postal exchange under the 
best possible conditions between the 
peoples of its 93 members who con- 


stitute, from a postal viewpoint, one 
single territory.” 

Its Executive and Liaison Commit- 
tee, he stated, works to smooth out 
differences of opinion that sometimes 
arise between postal administrations. 
Upu’s staff provides technical informa- 
tion services to members to stimulate 
interest in new postal techniques. In 
addition, the secretariat distributes 
new stamps issued by members, pro- 
vides “international reply coupons” to 
simplify correspondence across na- 
tional boundaries, and publishes maps, 
information on the world’s postal ser- 
vices, and other documentation needed 
by postal administrations. 


INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION UNION 


ITU provides rules for the operation 
of international radio, telegraph, and 
telephone services; promotes stand- 
ardization of techniques and equip* 
ment; seeks lowest possible rates; and 
offers technical assistance to members 
wishing to improve communications 
facilities. ITU is instrumental in allo- 
cating radio frequencies so that broad- 
casts from different areas will not in- 
terfere with each other. 

Experts have been sent by ITU and 


the United Nations Technical Assis- 
tance Administration, for example, 
to help Ethiopia set up a telecom- 
munications institute to train radio, 
telegraph, and telephone personnel; to 
study problems in Afghanistan rising 
out of the installation of a telecom- 
munication network; to help Iran plan 
reorganization of its telecommunica- 
tion services; and to aid Pakistan in 
telephone and short-wave radio com- 
munication problems. 


WORLD METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION 


Youngest of the specialized agencies, 
WwMo is working to help the world 
“do something about the weather”’— 
for example, to predict storms with 
greater accuracy and more advance 
warning and to use weather pheno- 
mena as an aid to mankind. 

Set up in 1951, wMmo works to- 
ward establishment of world-wide net- 
works of meteorological stations; seeks 
the standardization of weather obser- 
vations and statistics; helps members 
improve their national weather serv- 
ices; and studies major weather prob- 
lems. 


Among wMo projects in 1953 were 
the following: 


Meteorological Codes 


The weather charts used by all 
meteorological services in the world 
are based on the continuous exchange 
of meteorological data by coded mes- 
sages transmitted by teleprinter, radio- 
telegraphy, or other means. One of 
the main tasks of WMO is to survey 
these meteorological codes to ensure 
both universality and any improve- 
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ment needed to keep up with the re- 
quirements of aeronautics, shipping, 
and similar services. In 1953, technical 
commissions of WMO studied these 
questions, and, as a result of their 
work, agreement was obtained to in- 
troduce on January 1, 1955, new uni- 
versal meteorological codes which were 
approved by wmMo’s Executive Com- 
mittee in October 1953. The introduc- 
tion of the new codes will constitute 
an essential step toward further uni- 
versal standardization in meteorology, 
wMoO has stated. 


International Barometer Convention 


As meteorological observations must 
be standardized internationally in 
order to be comparable, it is essential 
that the instruments used by weather 
experts in all countries fulfill the same 
requirements. WMo has been engaged 
in studying this general problem and, 
in particular, the standardization and 
comparison of barometers. A working 
group and, later, the Technical Com- 
mission for Instruments and Methods 
of Observation examined the possible 
rationalization of the existing Baro- 
meter Convention, 


The conclusions of these technical 
experts caused the wMo Executive 
Committee to adopt a new Interna- 
tional Barometer Convention to be ap- 
plied by all countries as from January 
1, 1955. The long delays preceding 
the application of both the code pro- 
ject and the Barometer Convention are 
necessary because national services 
have to take detailed measures to en- 
sure implementation even in the most 
remote areas of the world. 


Artificial Rain 


The problem of the artificial release 
or the prevention of precipitation in 
various regions is of great interest 
from the standpoint of economic de- 
velopment, especially the development 
of arid areas, The WMoO secretariat in 
1953 carried out an inquiry regarding 
the results of experiments in this field, 
by asking individual experts to sum- 
marize the work carried out in differ- 
ent regions, with special reference to 
arid and semi-arid areas. The results 
of the inquiry are intended to clarify 
the existing position with regard to 
such experiments. 


Thunderstorm Data 


For its study in the radio-noise field, 
the International Radio Consultative 
Committee of ITU requested WMo to 
draw up world maps of thunderstorm 
activity. The secretariat collected data 
on thunderstorm activity over land 
areas from all meteorological services, 
both of member and non-member 
states. Tabulated numerical data of 
mean monthly, seasonal, and annual 
frequency of thunderstorm days 
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over land areas have been incorpor- 
ated in a volume published in Decem- 
ber 1953. A second volume of data for 
sea areas, as well as maps showing 
the world-wide distribution of thun- 
derstorm activity, is under prepara- 
tion, 


Technical Assistance 


In 1953, the World Meteorological 
Organization met requests for techni- 
cal assistance in meteorology from the 
Dominican Republic, Israel, Jordan, 
Libya, and Yugoslavia. Experts with 
long-term appointments were sent to 
the Dominican Republic, Jordan, and 
Libya to develop national meteorologi- 
cal services and train local personnel 


in the appropriate techniques. Fel- 
lowships were awarded to China, 
Israel, Southern Rhodesia, Thailand, 
and Yugoslavia. The winner from 
Southern Rhodesia, for example, was 
enabled to visit the United States to 
investigate methods of storm detec- 
tion by radar. 

Projects for those countries will all 
be continued in 1954. Firm requests 
have been received for the initiation 
of projects in Bolivia, Egypt, Greece, 
Haiti, Territories of British East Afri- 
ca, Indonesia, Iran, Lebanon, Luxem- 
bourg, Macao, Pakistar, and Turkey. 
This help will take the form of mis- 
sions of experts, fellowships, or 
scholarships. Projects are under nego- 
tiation with numerous other countries. 





Heavy Storms Add to Suffering of Palestine Refugees 


The heaviest storms in the Near 
East in many years have brought suf- 
fering to hundreds of thousands of 
Palestine refugees. Special winter ra- 
tions have been issued, and health and 
welfare teams of the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Pales- 
tine Refugees in the Near East have 
been bringing assistance to the victims. 
Refugees without shelter were moved 
to nearby churches, mosques, and 
schools. 


In Lebanon, 10,000 blankets were 
issued in 24 hours to refugees whose 
tents had been uprooted by the winds 
and whose possessions had been swept 
away by the floods. In Gaza, where 
200,000 refugees are concentrated, the 
rainfall recorded in a series of storms 
equalled almost twice the average an- 
nual rainfall. The greatest hardships 
were caused in Jordan, where camps 
in Bethlehem, Jerusalem, Nablus, Heb- 
ron, and all mountain regions were 
under snow. 


More than four thousand new tents 


and 150,000 blankets were issued 
through December. 
Unrwa Officials stated that the 


greatest need was for warm clothes 
for the refugees, most of them bare- 
footed and clad in rags. Although 
UNRWA has no funds for clothing, the 
Agency’s staff has been organizing 
emergency distribution of garments 
collected by voluntary charitable or- 
ganizations all over the world. Thou- 
sands of refugees are daily lining up 
before distribution centres receiving 
parcels from the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration, the Pontifical Mission, the 
Mennonites, the World Council of 
Churches, the American War Relief 
Services, the YMCA, the British Red 
Cross, the British Women’s Voluntary 
Services—who recently donated 1,- 
000,000 garments — the American 
Friends Service Committee, the Amer- 
ican Middle East Relief, the War Re- 
lief Commission of the National As- 


sociation of Evangelicals, the Canad- 
ian Lutheran War Relief, the United 
Church of Canada, the Canadian Red 
Cross, and donors in other Member 
states of the United Nations. 





Uniform Road Marking 
for Eight Countries 


The 1949 Protocol on Road Signs 
and Signals, drawn up by a United 
Nations conference in Geneva in an 
effort to bring about uniform high- 
way markings in Europe, came into 
force on December 20 for five coun- 
tries—Czechoslovakia, Monaco, Swe- 
den, Greece, and the Netherlands 
fifteen months after the deposit of the 
fifth instrument of ratification or ac- 
cession by the Netherlands on Septem- 
ber 19, 1952. 

Instruments of accession have also 
been deposited by Cuba, Luxembourg, 
and Italy. The Protocol became effec- 
tive for Cuba on January 2 and will 
go into effect for the other two on 
January 18 and March 16, respec- 
tively. 

The Protocol calls for signs and sig- 
nals of given colors and shapes repre- 
senting certain road conditions, to be 
used by any countries wishing to be- 
come parties, primarily those in Eur- 
ope. The Conference on Road and 
Motor Transport, which prepared the 
Protocol, also asked that work begin 
on a uniform, world-wide system of 
signs and signals. Accordingly, a group 
of six experts—after twenty months of 
investigation and field tests—drew up 
a new draft international convention 
on uniform road signs and signals in 
the summer of 1952. This draft will 
be considered by the Economic and 
Social Council at its seventeenth ses- 
sion opening March 30 at Headquar- 
ters and, if it wins the necessary ap- 
proval, will supersede the 1949 Pro- 
tocol, which is viewed mainly as an 
interim system. 
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Interview With the Permanent Observer 


Of Japan to the United Nations 


N December 9, the General As- 

sembly adopted a_ resolution 
which laid down the condition for 
Japan to become a party to the Statute 
of the International Court of Justice. 
She now participates as a member in 
twelve specialized agencies of the 
United Nations. 

Acceptance of the jurisdiction of 
the Court by Japan is a demonstration 
of that country’s desire to settle its 
international disputes by peaceful 
means, Ambassador Renzo Sawada, 
the Permanent Observer of Japan to 
the United Nations, said in an inter- 
view recently. 

“Japan’s determination to participate 
in the Court is a demonstration 
to our people at home, that we are 
conducting our affairs in a manner 
faithful to the spirit of the United 
Nations Charter,” he observed. 

Mr. Sawada, who came out of re- 
tirement to accept this post at the 
United Nations, has been at Head- 
quarters since May 1953. A gradu- 
ate, in 1914, of the Tokyo Imperial 
University, he went directly into the 
diplomatic service. His career has 
included service as Ambassador to 
France and twice (1935 and 1944) as 
Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs. He 
took part in the Peace Conference 
after the First World War, the first 
and second sessions of the General 
Assembly of the League of Nations, 
and the Disarmament Conference 
(1921) at Washington. 

Mr. Sawada’s son, Paul, is with him 
as his secretary, but the Ambassador’s 


wife stayed home in Oiso, a suburb 
of Tokyo, supervising the affairs of an 
orphanage she opened in their home in 
1947 for abandoned children of Japan- 
ese girls and occupation soldiers. With 
an enrollment of 137, the orphanage, 
which has been recognized by the 
Government and which also receives 
funds from private charities, under- 
takes the complete upbringing of the 
children through primary education. 
The buildings now include Grew 
House, an infants’ ward donated by 
Joseph A. Grew, a former United 
States Ambassador to Japan; a second 
infants’ ward donated by St. Stephen’s 
Memorial Church, New York, in 
memory of Stephen A. Sawada, an- 
other son, who was lost in the war; 
St. Stephen’s Kindergarten; and St. 
Stephen’s Primary School. 

Mr. Sawada, a wiry man with bristly 
greying hair, said that he thought he 
had been selected to represent his 
country at the United Nations because 
of his deep interest in world peace. 
“We hope, of course, that Japan will 
soon be admitted to Membership in 
the United Nations,” he said. “Our 
application was blocked in September 
1952 in the Security Council. How- 
ever, the General Assembly has de- 
clared that Japan has all the qualifica- 
tions for Membership.” 


This the Assembly determined on 
December 21, 1952, in a resolution 


adopted by a vote of 50-5, with 4, 


abstentions. It notes that no recom- 
mendation was made by the Security 
Council on Japan’s application for 





The Permament Observers of Japan and San Marino to the United Nations. 

Renzo Sawada, Japan, left, and Gastone Guidotti. The Assembly has also 

laid down conditions for San Marino’s adherence to the Statute of the 
International Court of Justice. 











Membership because of the opposition 
of one permanent Member, and goes 
on to state that Japan is, in the As- 
sembly’s judgment, a peace-loving state 
within the meaning of Article 4 of the 
Charter, is able and willing to carry 
out the obligations of the Charter, and 
should therefore be admitted to Mem- 
bership. 

Japan’s participation in related Unit- 
ed Nations affairs includes member- 
ship in the International Labor Organ- 
ization, the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
ization, the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, the International Civil 
Aviation Organization, the World 
Health Organization, the Universal 
Postal Union, the Bank and Fund, 
the Inter-Governmental Maritime Con- 
sultative Organization, the Internation- 
al Telecommunication Union, the 
World Meteorological Organization 
and the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. 
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to the Statute of the Court had no 
connection with any immediate dis- 
pute. However, the question of the 
legality of restrictions imposed on 
Japan on pearling in waters near 
Australia will probably come before 
the Court. 

Japanese pear] fishermen, who, be- 
fore the Second World War, fished 
extensively the rich waters of the 
Arafura Sea, were excluded from the 
region last autumn when Australia 
claimed jurisdiction over the contin- 
ental shelf extending midway across 
the Arafura Sea, where the shelf is 
common to Australia, the Aru Islands 
(Indonesia), and Dutch New Guinea. 
The Australian claim would subject 
all pearl fishers within the area to 
licensing by the Australian Govern- 
ment. The claim brought a protest 
from Japan, and, coming as it did in 
the middle of the pearling season, 
Australia agreed to exempt an area of 
about 5,000 square miles for the sea- 
son. 

The two Governments then entered 
into discussions concerning the regula- 
tion. Japan maintained that the appli- 
cation by Australia of the provisions 
of its Fisheries Act over foreign ves- 
sels on the high seas was contrary to 
established principles of international 
law. However, since the problem con- 
cerned interpretation of the funda- 
mental principles of international law, 
the fairest and most valid solution, 
Japan felt, was to:submit the issue to 
the International Court of Justice. On 
November 2, Australia replied that it 
would agree to refer the case to the 
Court. While Japan was not then a 
party to the Statute of the Court, it 
agreed to abide by the Court’s deci- 
sion. Now Japan may appear in the 
action as a full-fledged party to the 
Court’s Statute. 





School Programs 


The United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 
has released a 115-page report sum- 
marizing school programs in 53 
countries in the fields of history, geo- 
graphy and social studies. 

Information in the report was orig- 
inally collected by the International 
Bureau of Education in Geneva and 
used as a working paper for an educa- 
tional seminar in 1951. Summaries of 
national programs were then submitted 
to member states, in order to obtain 
up-to-date figures, and are now issued 
in revised form in the present report. 

Publication of the report is part of 
a long-range program to help children, 
through the teaching of regular school 
subjects, to understand the world in 
which they live, and to develop in 
young people the powers of judgment 
and criticism, the respect for human 
rights and the sense of responsibility 
needed to equip them for an active 
part in national and international life. 
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‘Our Work for Peace Must Begin 
Within Private World of Each of Us’ 


Following ts the text of Secreary-General Dag Hammarskjold’s broadcast 


New Year's message: 


T this moment between the old 

year and the new we are looking 
forward to the future but also back 
into the past. Will 1953 in the per- 
spective of history be remembered only 
as one further station on a road of 
suffering leading down to new catas- 
trophes and, perhaps, to ultimate self- 
destruction? Or will it appear as a step 
forward on the long uphill road toward 
peace—real peace? Will it be consid- 
ered the year in which the cold grip 
on our lives of the great post-war con- 
flicts began to be loosened, a year in 
which we turned our minds to the 
peaceful uses of the enormous powers 
that science has put in our hands and 
in which we learned the lessons of 
that first case of collective United 
Nations resistance to aggression, the 
Korean war? 

The responsibility for what the an- 
swers finally will be to these questions 
rests with us, since it is for our genera- 
tion to test the possibilities which re- 
cent developments may have opened. 
If we were to blind ourselves to this 
responsibility and allow these possi- 
bilities to slip by untried because of 
any lack of courage, faith, and wis- 
dom, the judgment on us of the future 
would justly be severe. 

These thoughts are certainly in the 
minds of many of us as the New Year 
begins, but it is natural that they take 
on a special significance for those of 
us who have the privilege of working 
in and for the United Nations. 

We know that peace cannot be im- 
posed on the world by the authority of 
any international organization, but we 
also know that we can lay foundations 
for lasting peace by unrelenting efforts 
to improve the economic and social 
conditions under which the major 
part of humanity lives, and to strength- 
en the rule of law in international life. 
We know that we can further the 
cause of peace by creating safeguards 
against aggression and for peaceful 
solutions of international conflicts by 
negotiation. But we also know that 
ultimately peace can be achieved only 
as the result of a positive development 
of the attitude of individual men and 
women toward life and their neighbors. 

Our work for peace must begin 
within the private world of each one 
of us. To build for man a world 
without fear, we must be without fear. 
To build a world of justice, We must 
be just. And how can we fight for 
liberty if we are not free in our own 
minds? How can we ask others to 


sacrifice if we are not ready to do so? 

Some might consider this to be just 
another expression of noble principles, 
too far from the harsh realities of 
political life properly to be made the 
theme of this New Year's message. | 
disagree. Only in true surrender to the 
interest of all can we reach that 
strength and independence, that unity 
of purpose, that equity of judgment 
which are necessary if we are to meas- 
ure up to our duty to the future, as 
men of a generation to whom the 
chance was given to build in time a 
world of peace. 





Biostatistics Training 
for Latin Americans 


The Inter-American Centre of Bio- 
statistics, sponsored by the United Na- 
tions, the World Health Organization, 
and the Government of Chile, re- 
cently completed its first year of op- 
erations in Santiago, During that year, 
43 trainees from fifteen Latin Ameri- 
can countries received six months of 
academic instruction in vital and 
health statistics, followed by three 
months of in-service training at~-the 
offices of various statistical services in 
Chile, Uruguay, and Mexico. 

Octavio Cabello, Co-ordinator of 
the Centre, has been discussing with 
officials of Peru, Colombia, Panama, 
Costa Rica, El Salvador, Mexico, the 
United States, Venezuela, Brazil, Uru- 
guay, and Argentina their participation 
in its future program. One of his prin- 
cipal purposes is to assist governments 
to take a progressively more active 
part in the work of the Centre so that 
eventually they will be able to carry 
on the project as their own. He assists 
also in the selection of candidates for 
fellowships in 1954. 

It is expected that future in-service 
training in the appropriate offices of a 
larger number of Latin American 
countries will be arranged, with the 
result that not only will broader train- 
ing facilities be established, but also 
new and valuable contacts between 
statisticians in different countries. 

Prior to taking up his post in Au- 
gust 1952, Mr. Cabello was in the 
United Nations Statistical Office. He 
organized and administered — short- 
term, internationally-sponsored train- 
ing centres in vital and health statistics 
in Santiago in 1950 and in Cairo in 
1951. 
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Steady Raw Material Markets 


as Aid to Economic Progress 


Creation of Inter-Governmental Trade 


Stabilization Commission Urged 


by United Nations Experts 


OR many years, world market 

prices of food and other raw ma- 
terials have been subject to violent 
ups and downs. Changes in earnings 
from these products have been even 
more marked. Prices of individual 
manufactured goods (including capi- 
tal goods) also have varied consider- 
ably, though, as a group, these have 
shown more stability over the years 
than those of primary products. But 
the size, the direction and timing of 
the changes in manufactured goods 
have been such as to cause consider- 
able variations in the real income of 
primary producers and in their capac- 
ity to buy manufactures from abroad 
with earnings from current exports. 


CAUSE OF DIFFICULTY This situation has 
frequently caused economic difficulties, 
especially for the under-developed 
countries, many of which rely heavily 
on raw material exports to earn the 
foreign currency they need to import 
essential consumer goods as well as the 
capital equipment required to develop 
their economies. Indeed, some under- 
developed countries—so highy special- 
ized are their exports—produce only 
One or a few primary products for sale 
abroad. 

All countries, of course, produce 
both primary and manufactured goods. 
Many have substantial exports and 
imports of both primary and manu- 
factured goods. 

“The balance of national advantage 
cannot therefore be explained by a 
simple division between advanced 
manufacturing countries and under- 
develop primary producers,” accord- 
ing to a report by a group of United 
Nations experts on Commodity Trade 
and Economic Development, issued on 
January 5. Thus the United States is 
interested in high prices for some 
primary products and low prices for 
others. It is a major exporter of cereals, 
tobacco and cotton, and at times, of 
coal and petroleum, About 25 per cent 
of its export traide is in primary com- 
modities. Again, because its exports 
consist mostly of manufactures, the 
United Kingdom has a direct interest 
in low primary commodity prices. But, 
being part of the sterling area which is 
a major exporter of raw materials, it 
also has an interest in high and stable 
earnings in that area and in other 
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countries which provide a market for 
British exports. . 
PRACTICAL MEASURES What then can be 
done to overcome these various eco- 
nomic difficulties? Practical measures 
to stabilize primary commodity markets 
are advocated in the experts’ report 
on Commodity Trade and Economic 
Development, This was requested by 
the General Assembly in 1952. Its res- 
olution envisaged action to help fi- 
nance the development of under-de- 
veloped economies through fair and 
equitable prices for raw materials on 
world markets, through the creation 
of “an adequate, just and equitable 
relationship” between these prices and 
those of capital goods and other manu- 
factured articles, and through inte- 
grated development programs to diver- 
sify production in individual countries 
and thus help mitigate the effects 
of wide, short-term swings in primary 
commodity prices. 


BUFFER STOCKS The use of buffer stocks 
is one measure favored by the experts, 
to maintain price stability by buying 
and withdrawing supplies from the 
market when prices are weak, and 


selling stock when prices were higher. | 


They also favor systems of com- 
pensatory payments to ensure an 
international flow of funds in the event 
of sharp fluctuations in primary com- 
modity markets. 

Single-commodity agreements to 
stabilize the price of an individual com- 
modity, the experts. believe, can pre- 
vent short-run swings in the price of 
that product. If, however, they are used 
either by design or by accident— 
to check the long-run movement of 
prices, the agreements will break down 
or else be maintainable only by re- 
striction. And “restriction is wrong ex- 
cept in rare special cases.” 

Provided the financing problem can 
be solved, they feel that buffer stocks 
for individual commodities, or for a 
group of them, are preferable to multi- 
lateral agreements. The nature and 
long-term movement of particular 
commodity markets may, however, 
render them unsuitable for buffer stock 
schemes, whereas multilateral con- 
tracts may promise some stability. 

The experts do not, however, think 
that single-commodity agreements will 











be concluded in sufficient number to 
meet the more general demands of un- 
der-developed countries for stability of 
earnings. Multi-commodity _ buffer 
stocks, in particular, would require an 
ample and assured source of finance, 
and the management of their price 
policy would by no means be easy. 


COMPENSATORY SCHEMES One broad 
alternative to commodity agreements 
for directly stabilizing raw material 
prices is to arrange for compensatory 
flows of money from one country to 
another in the event of sharp changes 
in commodity markets. 

The simplest form of this compensa- 
tory action, in the experts’ view, is the 
use of loans, to offset some of the in- 
ternational disturbances caused by 
temporary busiiness recessiions in the 
main industrial countries. 

Such a policy of “contracyclical 
lending,” as it is often called, can mini- 
mize these economic disturbances, if 
industrial countries are prepared to 
keep on spending money abroad at a 
time that they are afflicted by a busi- 
ness recession. “Both lending and bor- 
rowing countries stand to gain.” 

Also. considered in the report 
are automatic compensatory schemes 
whereby it would be possible, under 
certain circumstances, to call on coun- 
tries that gain from a sizeable short- 
run shift in terms of trade to make 
compensatory payments to those which 
have suffered a loss of income from 
that shift. 


NATIONAL MEASURES National measures 
to help secure greater stability of prices 
which the experts put forward include: 
a smoother flow of contracts for prod- 
ucts of the heavy engineering indus- 
tries; and the establishment of buffer 
funds such as those operated by the 
Canadian Wheat Board, the British 
West African marketing boards, or In- 
donesia’s Copra Stabilization Board, 
where the fund is managed by a single 
buying agency which buys a particular 
primary commodity at a set price and 
sells it at the varying world market 
price. 

There are also ways whereby na- 
tions can be encouraged, in the experts’ 
opinion, to avoid causing violent dis- 
turbances in the economies of other 
countries, for instance, through the 
accumulation or liquidation of stock- 
piles. 

Effective stabilization, of course, 
may well require national and inter- 
national measures to be adopted at 
the same time, and general schemes as 
well as those specially devised for par- 
ticular commodities. “If, however, gov- 
ernments wish to have an assurance 
of as much stability of price relations 
as is consistent with economic change 
and progress,” the experts declare, 
“then . they must look beyond 
schemes relating to particular com- 
modities and review the general struc- 
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ture of the world’s monetary system.” 


MONETARY REFORM While exploring all 
the possibilities of monetary reform 
was beyond the experts’ scope, they 
did examine one possibility — that for 
a “commodity reserve currency,” to 
authorize commodity units to qualify 
as monetary reserves. They were not 
in full agreement on the merits and 
difficulties of this proposal, or on its 
political acceptability, but they did 
agree that it deserves more study than 
hitherto. 

“The grave and long-standing prob- 
lem of instability in primary com- 
modity markets,” declared the experts’ 
report, “calls for immediate effective 
and co-ordinated action.” There being 
at present “no effective international 
procedure for discussing and propos- 
ing action on the general problem of 
stabilization,” they therefore propose 
that an inter-governmental commis- 
sion be set up by the Economic and 
Social Council as the Trade Stabiliza- 
tion Commission. 


TASKS OF COMMISSION This they envis- 
aged as an advisory, not as an executive 
body. Its main tasks would be: 

(i) to consider and make recom- 
mendations to the Council on general 
proposals for stabilization, whether 
these are referred by the Council or 
originate in the Commission itself; 

(ii) to report from time to time to 
the Council on its activities, and when 
the stability of the world’s markets 
appears threatened, to make prompt 
recommendations to the Council for 
appropriate inter-governmental action. 
These recommendations would also be 
sent immediately to governments for 
their information. 

To provide permanent representa- 
tion for the most important trading 
countries and an adequate rotation of 
representation for other countries, the 
experts believe it necessary to have the 
commission consist of eight to nine 
governments with representatives of 
high standing and quality. 

Meetings for a number of weeks 
several times a year are -envisaged. 
There being a real risk that premature 
knowledge of the Commission’s delib- 
erations would produce harmful effects 
on the world’s commodity markets, the 
experts recommend that it meet in 
closed ‘session, except when it decides 
otherwise. 


MEMBERS OF COMMITTEE Chairman of 
the group of experts, who were ap- 
pointed by the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations was Jan Goudriaan, 
at present Professor of Business Eco- 
nomics at the University of Pretoria, 
South Africa. Other members were: 
Charles F. Carter, Professor of Ap- 
plied Economics, Queen’s University, 
Belfast; Sumitro Djojohadikusumo, 
Professor of Economics, University of 
Indonesia; Klaus Knorr, Associate 
Professor of Public and International 
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Study of Rebabilitation of the Disabled 
im Yugoslavia, Indonesia, the Philippines 


The man who helped Yugoslavia set 
up its first rehabilitation centre for the 
physically handicapped is going back 
to Belgrade to review the work carried 
out by the centre during 1953 and to 
submit recommendations on how it 
can be further developed to fit in with 
the country’s overall rehabilitation 
services. He is Dr. Henry H. Kessler, 
prominent United States specialist in 
the care and rehabilitation of the 
disabled. 

After his one-month assignment in 
Yugoslavia, Dr. Kessler will go on to 
Indonesia and then the Philippines to 
advise the Governments there on the 
development of their rehabilitation 
services, 

Dr. Kessler was first sent to Yugo- 
slavia by the Technical Assistance 
Administration in December 1950, 
Yugoslavia had a large number of 
disabled among war casualties and 
industrial workers. After a tour of 
health institutions and homes for the 
disabled, and a study of methods used, 
Dr. Kessler submitted a program for 
the reorganization of the country’s 
rehabilitation services, including a key 
recommendation that there be estab- 
lished a Belgrade rehabilitation centre. 

Based on Dr. Kessler’s recommen- 
dations, Yugoslavia’s first modern re- 
habilitation centre was set up in Bel- 
grade and opened on October 21, 
1952. The Government granted about 
60 million dinars for constructing and 
equipping the centre. The United Na- 
tions, under the technical assistance 
program, provided five complete work- 
shops, plus equipment for physical 
therapy and remedial gymnastics, for 
occupational therapy and for training 
the disabled, at a cost of about 
$70,000. In addition, the United Na- 
tions granted fellowships to a team of 
eight Yugoslav experts to enable them 
to study modern rehabilitation meth- 
ods in the United States, Canada, and 
England. 

The centre was regarded as one of 
the first steps in the reorganization of 
Yugoslavia’s rehabilitation services, 
steps being also taken to improve 
medical, social, juridical, and econom- 
ic assistance throughout the country. 

Dr. Kessler, on his current trip to 
Yugoslavia, will evaluate the activities 





Affairs, Princeton University, United 
States; and Francisco Garcia Olano, 
Director del Centro de Investigaciones 
de la Escuela Superior de Economia, 
Buenos Aires. 

Their report will be discussed at the 
next session of the Economic and So- 
cial Council, scheduled to open at 
United Nations Headquarters on 
March 30. 


of the Belgrade centre, with special 
reference to the social aspects and to 
physical rehabilitation, vocational train- 
ing and placement services, the train- 
ing of personnel, and public opinion. 
In addition to submitting recommen- 
dations on the future development of 
the centre, he will make a review, 
together with Yugoslav officials, of the 
general rehabilitation situation in the 
country and so help plan a long-range 
program for the further development 
of existing services, 

Dr. Kessler will also help the Yugo- 
slav authorities with the initial plan- 
ning for the establishment of a pilot 
centre for crippled children, which the 
Government is now considering. 

In Indonesia, Dr. Kessler will make 
a survey of the problem of rehabilita- 
tion, study existing facilities, and help 
plan a program to aid the disabled. 

Indonesia has a rehabilitation centre 
in Solo, Java, which has grown from 
a one-room service in 1945 to a 
large unit of several buildings which 
formerly comprised an emergency hos- 
pital. Vocational training was intro- 
duced in 1948 in addition to ortho- 
pedic treatment. When the Indonesian 
Government began to give its support 
to the centre, in 1948, there were 
10,000 persons on the waiting list and 
300 receiving rehabilitation services. 

Dr. Kessler’s work in the Philip- 
pines will be generally similar to his 
assignment in Indonesia. 

Facilities in the Philippines include 
a National Orthopedic Hospital, a 
government hospital founded in 1945 
to care for and rehabilitate the crippled. 
It provides diagnostic services, facili- 
ties for orthopedic treatment and 
physical rehabilitation, including the 
provision of orthopedic appliances, as 
well as a school for crippled children. 

The hospita!, with a bed capacity of 
300, has 60 beds for crippled children. 
The number of admissions grew from 
410 in 1947 to 491 in 1950, and con- 
sultations rose from 630 to 1,135 over 
the same period. 

Dr. Kessler is on loan for his assign- 
ments from the Kessler Institute for 
Rehabilitation in West Orange, New 
Jersey. In addition to being the Medi- 
cal Director of that Institute, he is 
also attending orthopedic surgeon for 
four hospitals in New Jersey, including 
a hospital for crippled children. 

Since 1947, he has served as Presi- 
dent both of the International Society 
for the Welfare of Cripples and of the 
National Council on Rehabilitation. 
He also represented the United States 
at the International Congress on In- 
dustrial Accidents, held in Budapest in 
1928, Geneva in 1931, Brussels in 
1935, and Frankfort in 1938. 
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United Nations film crews travel to many countries. This shows a United Nations film unit at work on location in Mexico. 


‘Shooting’ the United Nations 
Story Around the World 


Film Cameras Portray Global Scale 
of the Organization’s Aims 


and Activities 


HENEVER United Nations 

workers are busied with tasks 
which are part of the job of building a 
healthier, happier and more prosperous 
world, a United Nations camera fol- 
lows behind. Today some sixty films 
record almost every aspect of the 
Organization’s work. 

The earlier United Nations films 
described the formative years, the 
years in which the objectives of the 
Organization were formed and _ its 
foundations laid. These earlier films, 
which deal largely with the structure 
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of the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies, are still valuable as 
reminders of the basic objectives of 
the Organization. 

Later, however, as the decisions of 
the Assembly and the Councils resulted 
in action throughout the world, the 
camera turned its eye from the Coun- 
ci] chambers to the work being done. 

Later still, as the great twentieth- 
century concept of technical assist- 
ance, of shared skills, began to have 
its effect, the camera again moved out 
to record the social and economic 
progress being achieved. 

A year ago, a United Nations film 
expedition followed technical assist- 
ance experts through Greece, pro- 
duced three films and then moved on 
to Afghanistan and Pakistan to record 
the work being done in these coun- 
tries. 

Another film expedition went to 
South-East Asia, and films have been 
produced in Thailand, Indonesia, and 
the Philippines. 

Still another expedition was sent to 
Africa, to make a study of the new 
political life of the former Italian 
colonies. And only recently an ex- 
pedition has returned from Latin 
America, and a number of films will 
be released shortly dealing with de- 
velopments in Latin American Re- 
publics. 

Yet another crew is currently at 
work in Australia, making a film about 
how World Bank loans are being used 
in that country. 

The African expedition has _pro- 
duced an interesting group of films. 





Sometimes camera work in the field makes for hard going. Here, two United Nations film makers 
encounter rough roads in Afghanistan. 


After the Second World War the fu- 
ture of the three Italian colonies, 
Libya, Eritrea, and Somaliland, lay in 
the hands of the four Great Powers. 
Unable to reach agreement, they re- 
ferred the problem to the United Na- 
tions and agreed to accept the deci- 
sion of the General Assembly. Libya, 
granted her independence, became a 





The United Nations is producing a new series of twenty-six television programs entitled ‘Building 
for Peace,’’ which will be released in three languages. Seen here, is a studio at United Nations 
Headquarters, camera crew “shoots” the introduction to the series by Andrew W. Cordier 


(seated, center), Executive Assistant to the 
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Secretary-General of the United Nations. 


kingdom. Eritrea became an autono- 
mous state in federation with Ethiopia. 
In the former Italian Somaliland, the 
United Nations decided to apply the 
International Trusteeship System. Now 
Italy is the administering power there, 
charged with preparing the country for 
independence by 1960. 

“Birthday for Eritrea,” now in cir- 
culation, describes the progress of 
Eritrea from its status as an Italian 
colony to independence in federation 
with Ethiopia. “A New Future for 
Somaliland” is an interesting account 
of how this country is now training 
itself in preparation for independence. 
Another film, now in preparation, will 
describe how Libya has emerged as 
a kingdom and how, with the aid of 
United Nations technical assistance, 
she is planning her future. 

The films produced by the Latin 
American expedition deal with the 
work being done to raise living stand- 
ards in some Latin American coun- 
tries. Outstanding among these is 
“Fishermen of Quintay.” Quintay is 
one of many villages along the coast 
of Chile. Although not 30 miles from 
Valparaiso, the fishing folk lived a 
very isolated life; so isolated that they 
were being left behind by progress of 
other parts of Chile. The village, with- 
out land, produced nothing but fish. 
The Chilean Government decided that 
life in the fishing villages must be im- 
proved, and this decision brought two 
visitors to Quintay, a Chilean inspector 
of fisheries and a United Nations fish- 
eries expert from the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization. 

The Quintay people were anxious 
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for progress and were willing to play 
their part, but what they could do for 
themselves was limited by lack of 
money. The United Nations expert 
said that in his own country, Den- 
mark, fishermen had formed success- 
ful co-operatives for selling their fish 
and buying their supplies. It was 
agreed that this might be the way to 
make it more worth-while to be a 
fisherman. The film tells how the fish- 
ermen got together under the guidance 
of the United Nations expert to form 
a thriving co-operative, and relates 
with humor and human interest how 
life was changed in this remote Chil- 
ean village. 

Another film in the Latin American 
series is “Rural Nurse,” which deals 
with the establishment of a rural 
nursing service in El Salvador. Many 
villages in this part of the world are 
entirely without medical services and 
the film shows how, first of all, a 
training centre was set up and how 
later nurses trained there went out 
into the countryside on their errands 
of mercy. The story concentrates on 
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‘Important events at United Nations Headquar- 
ters are covered by the Organization's film 
unit. Picture shows Madame Vijaya Lakshmi 
Pandit, President of the eighth General Assem- 
bly session, being interviewed for newsreels. 


“World Without End’ is an hour-long docu- 
mentary produced for UNESCO by Basil Wright 
and Paul Rotha, two of Britain’s most distin- 
guished documentary film makers. Scenes for 
the film were made in Mexico and Thailand. 


On October 24, 1951, the United Nations 
issued the first international postage stamp in 
philatelic history. A United Nations film tells 
the story of the designing and manufacture of 
these stamps, which are sold at United Nations 
Headquarters and may be used only on letters 
mailed at United Nations Post Office, New York. 
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the struggles of one nurse to bring 
health and happiness to the area in 
her charge. Still another film depicts 
the establishment of a maternity clinic 
in Brazil and again illustrates how 
modern knowledge and enlightened 
efiort can change the lot of many 
people. 

The film about Afghanistan, “Af- 
ghanistan Moves Ahead,” shows how 
the simplest modern techniques can 
revolutionize the economic life of a 
country.. Afghanistan’s twelve million 
people long were isolated from the 
modern world. The Afghanistan Gov- 
ernment has been making strenuous 
efforts to develop and improve the 
country, and in 1950 called upon the 
United Nations to help by providing 
technical assistance. Experts have 
brought new knowledge and new tech- 
niques, The film describes clearly how 
simple and efficient agricultural and 
industrial methods have been intro- 
duced to increase outputs and develop 
resources. Encouraged by the success 
of her own initiative and helped by 
the knowledge of United Nations ex- 
perts, the Government of Afghanistan 
has started to lay a secure and pros- 
perous foundation for the future. 

The Indonesian film, “Indonesia 
Builds a Better Life,” illustrates two 
examples of fundamental and _far- 
reaching changes being accomplished 
with startling suddenness. Through this 
film, we find that the Government of 
Indonesia has begun a series of im- 
portant developments since the coun- 
try became independent. Everywhere, 
even in the forests, not only the chil- 
dren, but whole villages are going to 
school. Hundreds of thousands of men 
and women are learning to read and 
write, especially in remote places 
where illiteracy was taken for granted. 
This is part of the Indonesian Govern- 
ment’s mass education program, an 
out-of-school campaign to eradicate il- 
literacy. 

Equally spectacular is Indonesia’s 
campaign ‘against frambroesia, the 
wide-spread tropical disease, common- 
ly called “yaws,” which has been tra- 
ditionally regarded as an unavoidable 
evil. It is a communicable disease, but 
research has shown that it can be 
avoided by observing a few rules of 
cleanliness. The World Health Organ- 
ization is aiding in this campaign. Doc- 
tors travel through the villages and 
give treatment on the spot. The mira- 
cle is that two injections a week apart 
have been found to stop the progress 
of the disease. This work is a promise 
of a healthier and happier life for 
the people not only of Indonesia, but 
of many other countries. 


When the roving cameramen return 
from their trips in the field, there is 
much work to be done before an 
audience sees a United Nations film. 
Editing and commentating of the films 
are undertaken by the Film Division 
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“The ulti- 
mate success of 
the United Na- 
tions will de- 
pend on _ the 
profound de- 
sire of all peo- 
ple to have it 
succeed, This 
will only be 
achieved if 
there is created 
throughout the world a climate of 
good will and _ understanding 
founded on a sure knowledge of 
what the United Nations is doing 
and trying to do. Too often we are 
thought of as merely the political 
guardians of the peace. But people 
must know, too, that in the fields of 
social well-being and economic 
health, the United Nations is play-' 
ing an active part to create the 
happy life which will provide the 
conditions in which peace is pos- 
sible and war unthought of. 

“To inform all people of our 
high endeavor and measure of 
success, we must address ourselves 
to all men by the written word, the 
spoken word, through _ radio, 
through pictures and through the 
medium of the motion picture. The 
screens of the world and television 
are carrying, even to people who 
cannot read, a description of our 
work in newsreels and documentary 
films. This is the picture which may 
yet give men the knowledge to be 
free and live at peace.” 

BENJAMIN COHEN 
Assistant Secretary-General 
for Public Information 





of the Department of Public Informa- 
tion at United Nations Headquarters. 
First, an English version of the film 
is made and released throughout the 
English-speaking world, but then the 
film has to be made available to many 
other countries and in appropriate 
languages. At present each film is 
translated and recorded in French, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Chinese, Dutch, 
Arabic, Indonesian, Persian, Siamese, 
and Urdu. Scandinavian versions are 
made in Denmark, Norway, and Swe- 
den. In Yugoslavia they are translated 
into Macedonian and Serbo-Croat. In 
India, they are translated into four 
Indian languages. 

The method of circulation varies 
from country to country, depending 
upon the capacity and resources of 
the native film industries. Some coun- 
tries have highly organized commer- 
cial film industries, Others have well- 
developed governmental film pro- 
grams. In some countries, United Na- 
tions films are regularly seen in the 
cinemas; in others they circulate effec- 
tively to audiences gathered in schools 





and clubs and educational organiza- 
tions. Some sixty films now are in cir- 
culation one way or another in eighty- 
seven countries. This work of distri- 
bution is directed from United Nations 
Headquarters through the twenty-three 
United Nations Information Centres 
throughout the world. 

Most of the United Nations spe- 
cialized agencies do not operate their 
own film service, but contribute to and 
co-operate with the United Nations 
film program. In this way, the work 
of each of the agencies finds its place 
in the total film scheme of the United 
Nations. 

The World Health Organization, for 
instance, in addition to its representa- 
tion in the Indonesian film mentioned 
above, is represented in the program 
by “Somewhere in India,” a_ film 
showing how malaria was eradicated 
in the Terai territory in the north of 
India, and in the series of films about 
Greece. One, “Health in Greece” de- 
scribes how WHO is co-operating with 
the Greek Government to establish 
effective health services there. Greece 
had a great need for nurses, and we 
learn the story of how a nurse from 
Switzerland was sent from the World 
Health Organization to help and edu- 
cate, and to found a new tradition of 
nursing in Greece. WHO work is also 
depicted in “The World Health Or- 
ganization at Work,” which describes 
the mass campaign againt tuberculosis 
being undertaken in Turkey and the 
fight against rabies in Israel and 
Mexico. 

The work of the Technical Assist- 
ance Administration crops up in many 
films, and is seen to good advantage 
in two films dealing with the Philip- 
pines, The theme of the first is social 
progress and it describes how the 
Philippines, having suffered aggression 
and occupation, is devoting itself, with 
the help of the United Nations agen- 
cies, tO a campaign against hunger, 
ignorance, and disease. UNICEF is 
supplying x-ray and laboratory equip- 
ment as a contribution to the Philip- 
pines fight against tuberculosis. WHO 
has provided two Indian malaria spe- 
cialists, who have already spent two 
successful years fighting malaria in 
Thailand. UNeEsco is helping with 
urban and rural community school 
programs, and in other educational 
fields. The Philippines, as a member 
of the United Nations family, is shar- 
ing in this world fight to raise living 
standards and remove the basic causes 
of war. Working together with other 
nations through the United Nations 
technical assistance program, she is 
pooling her knowledge and skill with 
others. The second Philippine film deals 
with her economic progress and shows 
how United Nations technical assist- 
ance is helping her establish new in- 
dustries and to revitalize old ones. The 
film describes this program of develop- 
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Many United Nations films are shot in the field under varying conditions.But that is only half the work. When the film is brought back to Head- 
quarters it is developed, edited, and commentated. Here we see a recording session where the composer, conductor and (below) director and 
recording engineer supervise the addition of an original musical score to the film Fishermen of Quintay. 


ment and shows how international 
co-operation works to the benefit of 
everyone. 

But not all the work of the United 
Nations Film Division is concerned 
with tasks in the field, much of it is 
done right at the Headquarters. When 
the General Assembly, or the Security 
Council, or any of the other Councils 
meet, a Cameraman, perched high in 
a booth at the side of the chamber, 
focuses his camera on the delegates 
as they work. The highlights of each 
day’s speeches are filmed and before 
the day is over selections from these 
are flying to the capitals of the world 
to be included in the newsreels which 
are shown in the cinemas and to ap- 
pear On the television screens of some 
seventeen countries. 
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ASSEMBLY ROUNDUP (Continued from page 68) 


within their constitutional limitations, 
to ensure long-term financial support. 

The Assembly’s resolution on the 
expanded program was approved 
unanimously. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION Governmental 
administration is playing an increas- 
ingly important role in economic de- 
velopment and social welfare. Recog- 
nizing this, the Assembly decided 
unanimously on a revised program for 
technical assistance in public adminis- 
tration. The aid, as supplied on the 
request of governments, will consist 
of: advisory expert services; fellow- 
ships and scholarships for study 
abroad; training institutes, seminars, 
conferences and working groups on 
public administration matters; and 
the provision of technical publications. 

The program will also involve the 
collection, analysis, and exchange of 
technical information in collaboration, 
where appropriate, with the Interna- 
tional Institute of Administrative Sci- 
ences and other bodies, as well as as- 
sistance to governments in promoting 
sound public administration for eco- 
nomic and social development. 

Funds for the activities will come 
from the regular United Nations 
budget. In addition, aid directed to the 
economic development of under-de- 
veloped countries may be financed 
from the funds for the expanded 
technical assistance program. Every 
government requesting aid under this 
revised program of technical assistance 
in public administration is expected 
to assume responsibility, as far as is 
possible, for all or part of the expenses 
connected with the services supplied 
to it. 


FINANCING DEVELOPMENT Capital is no 
less important for speeding economic 
development than the interchange of 
skills and techniques. Since present 
financial resources of under-developed 
countries are inadequate, the Assem- 
bly has paid considerable attention to 
ways of helping these countries obtain 
financial aid from abroad. 

One source of assistance suggested 
an international fund, within the Unit- 
ed Nations framework, to help in the 
reconstruction and development of 
under-developed countries. 


SAVINGS FROM DISARMAMENT Use of 
some of the savings from disarma- 
ment for this purpose is envisaged in 
one of three resolutions adopted by 
the Assembly on the financing of 
economic development, By this reso- 
lution (approved by a vote of 44-0, 
with 6 abstentions) governments of 
Member states declared themselves 
ready, when internationally supervised 
world-wide disarmament has _pro- 
gressed sufficiently, to ask their peo- 
ples to devote a portion of the savings 
therefrom to such a fund. 
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Some Members abstained because 
they feared that the resolution meant 
that establishment of the fund would 
be made conditional on disarmament 
and would lead to delay in setting up 
this source of aid. 

Others, however, disagreed. Savings 
from disarmament, they felt, would 
constitute merely an additional source 
of finance. 


SPECIAL FUND ‘The latter point was 
expressed in a second Assembly reso- 
lution which also hoped that condi- 
tions favorable to the establishment 
of an international fund would be es- 
tablished in the near future. This res- 
olution (approved by 46 votes to 0, 
with 5 abstentions) arranged for fur- 
ther examination in 1954 of proposals 
for a special fund to help under-de- 
veloped economies speed their devel- 
opment with grants and long-term 
low-interest loans. 

Detailed plans for setting up a 
Special United Nations Fund for Eco- 
nomic Development for this purpose 
when circumstances permit, it will be 
recalled, were prepared early in 1953 
for the Economic and Social Council 
by a nine-member committee. During 
the coming year, Raymond Scheyven, 
Council President in 1953, will ex- 
amine the comments invited from 
Members of the United Nations and 
specialized agencies on this commit- 
tee’s recommendations and on the 
extent to which these governments 
might be expected to give material and 
moral support to an_ international 
fund. The Secretary-General of the 
United Nations will assist Mr. Schey- 
ven, who may, should he deem it 
necessary, ask governments—by direct 
consultation, if desirable—to elaborate 
on their comments. 

He is to submit an interim report to 
the Economic and Social Council next 
summer, and a final report to aid the 
Assembly at its next regular session 
in making recommendations to facili- 
tate creation of the fund as soon as 
circumstances permit. The Assembly 
will also consider the Council’s views. 

In keeping the question of establish- 
ing a special fund under review, the 
Assembly will be particularly atten- 
tive to any changes either in world 
conditions or in the attitudes of gov- 
ernments which might be propitious to 
setting up such a fund in the near 
future. 


FINANCE CORPORATION Another means 
of financial aid which has been sug- 
gested is an international finance cor- 
poration to help productive private 
enterprise in under-developed coun- 
tries with equity investments and loans 
without government guarantee, This 
proposal has for some time been the 
subject of study by the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. 


Further studies and more intensive 
consultations with governments on the 
proposal are to be undertaken during 
1954 in accordance with a third Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution of December 
7. This, it is hoped, will indicate the 
practicability of setting up such a cor- 
poration in the near future. 

Stressing the benefits of such a cor- 
poration in enabling under-developed 
countries to mobilize additional do- 
mestic resources for development and 
to obtain overseas capital to augment 
these resources, the Assembly urged 
governments which have not already 
done so to give early consideration to 
the merits of creating the corporation. 
Their views on the possibility of sup- 
porting this body are to be submitted 
in time for the International Bank to 
consider for a report to the session of 
the Economic and Social Council next 
summer. 

The Bank will make a detailed anal- 
ysis of the questions raised and of the 
views of governments and non-gov- 
ernmental bodies about ways of fur- 
nishing capital for the corporation, its 
functions and operations. The Bank 
was also asked by the Assembly for 
more intensive consultations on the 
establishment of the corporation and 
on the prospect of financial support 
for it. The question of setting up the 
corporation will again be considered 
at the next regular Assembly session, 
to which the Economic and Social 
Council will report. 

The decision on the corporation 
was approved by 50 votes to 0, with 
5 abstentions. 


ROLE OF PRIVATE CAPITAL The general 
role of private capital from abroad 
will also be studied by the Council, in 
the spring of 1954. This is to ascertain 
under what conditions the flow of 
such capital to under-developed coun- 
tries can contribute to the “harmonious 
and adequate integration” of their 
economies and to their economic and 
social development. As background, 
the Council will have a Secretariat 
study on the role of foreign private 
capital. 

The vote on this was 49-0, with 5 
abstentions. 
CHANGES IN TERMS OF TRADE Also im- 
portant for financing economic de- 
velopment is the relationship between 
world market prices for raw material 
exports (at present, a major source of 
revenue for many under-developed 
countries) and the prices of imported 
manufactured goods. Changes in the 
terms of trade thus have a marked 
effect on the resources available for 
economic development, 

Recommendations on this subject 
will be prepared by the Economic and 
Social Council in the spring of 1954, 
by a unanimous request of the Assem- 
bly, and these will be taken up by the 
Assembly at its next regular session. 
As background, the Council will have 
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an expert study on commodity trade 
and economic development. 


AID TO LIBYA The United Kingdom of 
Libya, which attained independence in 
December 1951 in accordance with an 
Assembly decision, is in need of finan- 
cial and technical aid from abroad 
to carry out its urgent economic and 
social development programs. All gov- 
ernments have therefore been invited 
by the Assembly to provide financial 
aid for these programs in the form of 
voluntary contributions. The Secre- 
tary-General will take the necessary 
steps to facilitate the implementation 
of this proposal. 

If and when further means of 
financial aid for the development of 
under-developed areas become avail- 
able, the United Nations and special- 
ized agencies will consider Libya’s 
specific development needs. 

Meanwhile, the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Administration 
and the specialized agencies con- 
cerned will, at the request of the As- 
sembly, continue to waive the local 
costs involved in the technical aid 
they render to Libya. They will also 
give all possible favorable considera- 
tion to Libya’s requests for technical 
aid. 

The resolution to this effect was ap- 
proved by 41 votes to 0, with 5 ab- 
stentions. 


KOREAN RECONSTRUCTION More funds 
are also needed to enable the United 
Nations Korean Reconstruction Agen- 
cy (UNKRA) to carry out its task of 
helping to restore the economy of 
Korea. Only about $88,600,000 of 
the $207,600,000 pledged in voluntary 
contributions by governments towards 
a contributions target of $250,000,000 
set in 1950 have been paid up. Urging 
that the target figures be raised to 
$266,000,000, the Agent-General of 
UNKRA told the Assembly that the sum 
of $67,000,000 was needed for the 
Agency’s 1954 plans, and $110,000,- 
000 to meet its plans for 1955. 

Endeavors are accordingly being 
made to help overcome UNKRa’s finan- 
cial difficulties. Noting with concern 
that there are not enough funds to 
implement the programs for 1953-54 
and 1954-55, the Assembly urged all 
governments to give immediate con- 
sideration to the prompt payment of 
pledges already made or to the making 
of contributions if such action has 
not already been taken. 

The Assembly’s Negotiating Com- 
mittee on Extra-Budgetary Funds will 
negotiate with governments on their 
pledges to UNKRA, 

Specialized agencies and non-gov- 
ernmental organizations, the Assembly 
has also recommended, shouid furnish 
all possible aid to UNKRA. 

The vote on this was 52-0, with 5 
abstentions, 
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Social, Humanitarian and Cultural Questions 


ROBABLY the most important de- 

velopment in Social Affairs at the 
eighth session of the General Assembly 
was the unanimous decision to con- 
tinue indefinitely the work of the 
United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund. The name of 
the organization was changed to Unit- 
ed Nations Children’s Fund and the 
symbol UNICEF retained. 


CHILDREN’S FUND Established by the 
General Assembly in December 1946 
to assist needy children, primarily in 
war-devastated countries, UNICEF is 
now carrying out a variety of pro- 
grams in 75 countries. 

More than one million mothers and 
children were reached in 1952 through 
emergency and long-range feeding pro- 
grams, while others in some two thou- 
sand communities had access to mater- 
nal and child welfare centres furnished 
with UNICEF supplies and equipment. 
On all counts, the totals for 1953 were 
far greater. 

Part of UNICEF’s funds still go to 
meet needs created by emergencies. 
During recent months, some 700,000 
mothers and children received aid 
mainly in food, but the agency also 
provides blankets, clothing, soap and 
drugs to control epidemics. Assistance 
is currently going to famine areas of 
India and Pakistan, to both refugee 
and non-refugee groups in the Eastern 
Mediterranean area, to South Korea, 
to typhoon-struck islands off the coast 
of Japan and to the earthquake-strick- 
en Ionian Islands of Greece. 


MATCHING FUNDS Out of every dollar 


spent on child-care projects, the local 
government spends sixty-one cents, as 
compared to thirty-nine cents contrib- 
uted by UNICEF. These figures do not 
take into account country expenditures 
which will be made on a continuing 
basis for the programs after UNICEF 
aid has ceased; nor do they take into 
account the large amount of voluntary 
effort which is put into the programs. 
There are also private and non-govern- 
mental sources of income. 

» The Assembly’s unanimous resolu- 
tion stated that UNICEF’s activities are 
useful “not only because they realize 
some of the high objectives which have 
been adopted by the United Nations, 
but also because they create favorable 
conditions for the development of the 
long-range economic and social pro- 
grams of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies, particularly the 
World Health Organization and the 
Food and Agriculture Organization.” 
Madame Pandit, the President, called 
the Children’s Fund “one of the most 
vivid examples, within the framework 
of the United Nations, of international 
co-operation and peaceful purposes. 
Its value lies not only in the lives 
saved but in the entire communities 
which it strengthens and in the faith 
in the United Nations which it estab- 
lishes and renews wherever it oper- 
ates,” Madame Pandit said. 


REFUGEES When in December 1950 the 
Assembly established the Office of the 
High Commissioner for Refugees for 
three years, it was the fervent hope of 
delegates that this would be enough 
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time in which to solve the refugee 
problem. Subsequent events have 
dashed that hope. There are some two 
million people within the mandate of 
the High Commissioner, whose task is 
te provide international protection and 
seek permanent solutions for the 
problem. 

Continuing the Office for five years, 
and re-electing Dr. G. J, van Heuven 
Goedhart High Commissioner, the As- 
sembly invited him to concern himself 
particularly with refugees within his 
mandate in need of emergency aid, 
the considerable number still living in 
camps and those requiring special 
care. The resolution appeals to gov- 
ernments to intensify their efforts to 
promote solutions through repatria- 
tion, resettlement and integration. 

The extension of the term of his 
office was by a vote of 47 to 5, with 
3 abstentions. Dr. Van Heuven Goed- 
hart, who reported a stringent finan- 
cial situation, with only $4,325 re- 
maining in the Emergency Fund, said 
that the main problems facing his 
office are: 

the population of camps. He con- 
sidered it a shame that eight years 
after the liberation of Europe, more 
than -100,000 persons should still be 
living in camps. The Assembly had 
directed him to see what could be 
done about getting them out and 
closing the camps. 

the difficult cases. These are the 
old, the sick, the disabled for whom 
there are no economic solutions; they 
are no economic asset to any country 
which receives them. It costs anywhere 
from $300 to $1,200 to resettle one of 
these people. It will take more money 
than is available. While their problem 
is severe, they represent, through the 
years, no more than five per cent of 
the total refugee problem. 

refugees in Shanghai. There are 
probably 15,000 refugees of European 
origin in and around Shanghai, per- 
haps 800 of them difficult cases. Some 
help for these people is foreseeable in 
Latin America. But one cannot just 
put a refugee ashore there. The task 
is to develop colonization projects and 
the voluntary agencies are doing that. 
It is very possible that many more 
opportunities will open up in the near 
future. 

refugees in Trieste. This is a dan- 
gerous situation. Regardless of any 
political decision, 5,300 refugees in 
the area must be moved. There are 
about 1,500 each of Yugoslavs and 
Russians, none of whom wants to re- 
turn to his own Jand. 


integration. Resettlement remains 
the first choice of both refugees them- 
selves and the High Commissioner’s 
Office as a solution to the refugee 
problem. But practical considerations 
weigh against it; except for a very few, 
integration in the country of residence 
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is the next best. The process requires 
legal assistance, jobs, homes, learning 
a new language, all complicated by the 
fact that the person seeking integra- 
tion is a refugee. The Ford Founda- 
tion grant to seek permanent solutions 
with emphasis on self-help offers relief 
for this problem. 


PALESTINE REFUGEES Without a negative 
vote, the Assembly, on November 27, 
extended the mandate of the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East 
for one year until June 30, 1955. Not- 
ing that the situation of the refugees 
continues to be a matter of “grave 
concern,” the Assembly decided to 
review the Agency’s program again at 
its ninth session. 

It authorized a relief budget of 
$24.8 million for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1954, and a provisional 
budget of $18 milion for the next year. 
Maintenance of the projects fund, un- 
til June 30, 1955, at $200 million to 
assist refugees to become self-support- 
ing was suggested, and the Negotiating 
Committee for Extra-Budgetary Funds 
was asked to seek money needed for 
the total program, now established at 
$292.8 million. The Assembly noted 
that expectations regarding the execu- 
tion of the projects program had not 
been realized, and it urged the Agency 
and the governments of the Near East- 
ern countries concerned to continue 
to seek acceptable projects to enable 
the fund to be utilized for its intended 
purposes. The operations of the Agen- 
cy are financed by voluntary contribu- 
tions by United Nations Members. 

Five years after the outbreak of 
hostilities in Palestine, about the same 
number of refugees — 872,000 — de- 
pended on international relief as in 
1951, when the United Nations pro- 
gram was initiated, the acting Director 
of the Agency, L. J. Carver, reported. 
The natural increase in refugee popu- 
lation adds an estimated 22,000 to 
25,000 to the relief lists each year. 

During the year 1952-53, four pro- 
gram agreements with three of the 
host countries — Egypt, Jordan and 
Syria— were concluded, and those 
three states were added to the mem- 
bership of the Agency’s Advisory 
Commission, which consists also of 
France, Turkey, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States. The Assembly 
now has authorized the Advisory Com- 
mission to increase its membership 
by not more than two additional 
countries. 

The Assembly’s decisions were in 
line with recommendations by the 
Director and the Advisory Commis- 
sion, and were based on a proposal 
sponsored by the four original mem- 
bers of that Commission. Five United 
Nations Members — the Byelorussian 
S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, Poland, the 
Ukrainian S.S.R., and the U.S.S.R.— 
abstained in the Assembly’s vote on 





the main resolution, and the same five, 
together with Israel, on the authoriza- 
tion to increase the membership of the 
Advisory Commission. 

FORCED LABOR A report issued last 
summer by the ad hoc Committee on 
Forced Labor described the existence 
in the world of two principal systems 
of forced labor, the first employed as 
a means of political coercion or pun- 
ishment for holding or expressing 
political views, the second for impor- 
tant economic purposes. The members 
of the Committee, who devoted almost 
two years to intensive research and 
investigation, were Paal Berg, of Nor- 
way; Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, of 
India, Chairman; and Enrique Garcia 
Sayan, of Peru, The Committee was 
jointly established by the International 
Labor Organization and the United 
Nations. 

The report was not discussed at 
last summer’s session of the Economic 
and Social Council. The item, Evi- 
dence of the Existence of Forced 
Labor, was added to the agenda of 
the current session of the Assembly at 
the request of the United States. 

Although the report was not for- 
mally before the Assembly the discus- 
sion was largely concerned with it. 
Some delegations endorsed the find- 
ings and conclusions of the Committee 
as evidence of the existence of systems 
of forced labor in a number of coun- 
tries, and emphasized the importance 
they attached to the abolition of such 
systems. Other delegations questioned 
the Committee’s impartiality and 
methods of work, rejected its findings 
and charged that it had disregarded 
the existence of forced labor in other 
countries, Still others felt that the 
Committee’s inquiry had been unduly 
restricted in scope. The Committee, 
they claimed, had considered forced 
labor for political purposes and forced 
labor for economic purposes where 
such labor constituted an important 
element in the economy of that country 
but had excluded forced labor not 
prescribed by state laws or regulations 
and forced labor extracted in violation 
of the country’s laws. Forced labor 
should be regarded as such, regardless 
of whether it was practiced for politi- 
cal or economic purposes or on a 
large or small scale or whether or not 
it was prescribed by law and whether 
or not it constituted an important ele- 
ment in the national economy. 

The Assembly adopted a resolution 
by a vote of 40 to 5, with 12 absten- 
tions, in which, considering that there 
is still time for certain governments 
which have not yet done so to provide 
information in response to the ad hoc 
Committee’s request for comments 
and observations on the allegations 
concerning them, it invited the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and the In- 
ternational Labor Organization, as a 
matter of urgency, to give early con- 
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sideration to the report of the ad hoc 
Committee on Forced Labor at their 
next sessions with this aim in view, 
and requested the Secretary-General 
to consult with governments who have 
not yet found it possible to provide 
information to the effect that they 
submit such information before the 
seventeenth session of the Economic 
and Social Council. 

The Governing Body of the ILo has 
decided: 

to appeal to governments which 
have not yet ratified four ILO conven- 
tions dealing with forced labor or 
with indigenous workers, urging them 
to give prompt consideration to ratifi- 
cation; 

to invite metropolitan governments 
to consider applying four conventions 
without modification to all their non- 
metropolitan territories; 

to consider as soon as possible the 
desirability of revising the Forced 
Labor Convention adopted by the ILo 
in 1930 to make it provide for com- 
plete suppression of forced or com- 
pulsory labor in all its forms; 

to affirm ILo’s willingness to in- 
tensify its efforts toward the abolition 
of forced labor practices of an eco- 
nomic character. 


PRISONERS OF WAR The ad hoc Com- 
mission on Prisoners of War was 
established early in 1951 by the Secre- 
tary-General in accordance with the 
resolution adopted by the General As- 
sembly at its fifth session, “with a 
view to settling the question of prison- 
ers of War in a purely humanitarian 
spirit and on terms acceptable to all 
the governments concerned.” After 
four sessions, the last held in August- 
September 1953, the Commission 
reported that had all governments 
concerned co-operated in supplying 
information, the problem as it had 
been presented to the General Assem- 
bly at its fifth session and the problem 
which the Commission has faced dur- 
ing its two and one-half years of 
existence would have been well on the 
road to a Satisfactory solution. The 
problem was no longer urgent where 
governments had fully cooperated with 
the Commission in supplying informa- 
tion. Continuing bilateral consultations 
between the governments concerned 
promised to do much to clarify the 
fate of those who were still missing. 
Repeated invitations addressed to the 
U.S.S.R. to name a representative to 
enter into direct consultation with the 
Commisison had met with no response. 
Similarly, requests addressed by the 
Commission to the U.S.S.R. for infor- 
mation concerning deceased prisoners 
of war as well as former prisoners 
who might still be detained in connec- 
tion with war crimes were not 
answered. Accordingly, the Commis- 
sion considered it its duty to draw the 
attention of the General Assembly 
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to the main obstacle through which 
its best efforts have been frustrated. 

The Commission reported some 
progress both along the lines of the 
clarification of the fate of some prison- 
ers of war and the repatriation of 
others. Australia, Canada, Burma, and 
the Philippines had repatriated or 
transferred to the custody of their 
homelands all prisoners of war held by 
them at the date of the establishment 
of the Commission, Nationals of a 
number of governments, previously 
held as prisoners of war in the 
U.S.S.R., had returned home. A con- 
siderable number of Japanese nationals 
had been repatriated from the People’s 
Republic of China. 

At its eighth session the Assembly, 
in a resolution adopted by a vote of 
46 to 5 with 6 abstentions, noted with 
satisfaction that some progress had 
taken place in the repatriation of 
prisoners of war and that a large 
amount of valuable information was 
made available to the Commission; 
but it noted with concern that certain 
governments had refused to co-operate 
with the Commission. The resolution 
urgently appealed to them to do so 
and to grant the Commission access to 
areas where prisoners were detained. 
The ad hoc Commission was continued 
and requested to report as soon as 
practicable. 

Members of the Commission are 
José Gustavo Guerrero, President: 
Countess Folke Bernadotte; and Judge 
Aung Khine. 


FREEDOM OF INFORMATION The _ Eco- 
nomic and Social Council in 1952 ap- 
pointed Salvador P. Lopez, of the 
Philippines, to serve for one year in 
his personal capacity as a Special Rap- 
porteur on freedom of information. 
Mr. Lopez submitted his report to the 
Council at last summer's session in 
Geneva, but the Council adjourned 
consideration to the next session. 
The principles on which Mr. Lopez’s 
report was based were: (1) a free so- 
ciety could use freedom without 
destroying it and without being de- 
stroyed by it; (2) restrictions on liberty 
in general and on freedom of informa- 
tion in particular must be distrusted, 
except such as were essential to the 
preservation of freedom; (3) the in- 
formation profession had the means 
and the capacity to raise the standards 
of conduct of its members, thus fore- 
stalling corrective measures by gov- 
ernments; (4) in order to promote 
freedom of information there were 
certain matters on which governments 
alone were competent to act—in such 
matters the profession should encour- 
age instead of resist governmental or 
intergovernmental action; (5) meas- 
ures to promote freedom of informa- 
tion must go beyond ensuring the 
right of journalists to impart informa- 
tion so as to ensure the equal right 
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of the public to receive accurate infor- 
mation; (6) while countries with high- 
ly developed information media were 
properly interested in the untram- 
melled rights of their correspondents 
to gather and publish news, the under- 
developed countries were no less justifi- 
ably concerned about the responsible 
exercise of that right by correspondents 
and measures to increase information 
facilities for their own peoples; (7) 
the world could no more live in peace, 
half well-informed and half ill-in- 
formed, than if it were half well-fed 
and half ill-fed; (8) any easing of ten- 
sion or any general peaceful settle- 
ment in the world would require the 
relaxation of the use of the spoken or 
printed word as a weapon of hostile 
propaganda. 

On other aspects of freedom of in- 
formation, the Assembly considered: 
the progress made by the Secretary- 
General in establishing relations with 
information enterprises and_profes- 
sional organizations looking to a pos- 
sible international conference on a 
code of ethics; progress of a program 
of concrete action for the development 
of information facilities in under-de- 
veloped regions, signatures to the Con- 
vention, adopted at the seventh ses- 
sion, on the International Right of 
Correction; and the draft convention 
on freedom of information which the 
Council had not considered at its most 
recent session. 

The Convention on the International 
Right of Correction, which has been 
signed by six states, will come into 
force when any six have deposited 
their instruments of ratification or ac- 
cession; no ratification or accession 
has been received so far. 

The study of measures for the en- 
couragement and development of in- 
dependent domestic information en- 
terprises was ready for the summer ses- 
sion of the Council; when the Council 
decided to postpone consideration of 
the matter, the Secretary-General 
availed himself of the extra time at 
his disposal to attempt to improve the 
study which will appear in 1954. 

In regard to the journalists’ code of 
ethics, even before the Assembly had 
adopted its resolution at the seventh 
session, the Secretary-General, at the 
Council’s request, began consultations 
with about 500 information enter- 
prises and association. Acting upon 
the Assembly resolution, he sent 
a further letter to those organizations; 
only 54 had replied. In those circum- 
stances, the Secretary-General was 
not able to state whether a representa- 
tive group of information enterprises 
and of professional associations de- 
sired to co-operate in organizing an 
international professional conference 
for the purpose of preparing and 
adopting a final text of a code. 


VOTING The Assembly in a resolution 
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adopted by a vote of 53 to 0, with 6 
abstentions, regretted that the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council was unable 
to give consideration at its sixteenth 
session to the subject of freedom of 
information, including the Report of 
its Rapporteur. It requested the Coun- 
cil to give priority attention to the 
problems and asked the Secretary- 
General to complete a plan for the 
development of information facilities 
in under-developed areas of the world. 
Another resolution, adopted by 49 
to 5, with 5 abstentions, asked the 
Secretary-General to address a further 
communication concerning the draft 
code of ethics to professional associa- 
tions which have not yet commented 
on the possibility of organizing an in- 
ternational professional conference. 


FEDERAL STATES Under the constitutions 
of most federal states, legislative, 
executive, and judicial competence is 
divided between the federal authorities 
and those of the country’s constituent 
states, provinces, lander, cantons, or 
other sub-divisions. Several govern- 
ments, notably India, Australia, Ca- 
nada and the United States, have as- 
serted that the draft covenants on hu- 
man ‘rights which are under prepara- 
tion, create special constitutional prob- 
lems for federal states. Provisions of a 
covenant might require amendment of 
internal legislation which would be 
wholly or partly within the compe- 
tence of the political sub-divisions of 
that state; and the federal governments 
could not bind the constituent units to 
acion. The covenants should, it was 
argued, contain provisions recognizing 
this problem. 

A draft resolution by Egypt would 
request the Human Rights Commis- 
sion not to include provisions relating 
to federal states in the covenants. An- 
other, by Australia, would draw the 
attention of the Commission to a Gen- 
eral Assembly request in 1950 for 
action on ‘the matter and would invite 
Member states, the specialized agen- 
cies, and the non-governmental organi- 
zations to submit their views before 
February 1, 1954. The Assembly, by a 
vote of 50 to 5, with 2 abstentions, 
adopted a proposal to transmit to the 
Commission the two draft resolutions, 
as well as a proposal to request an 
opinion of the International Court of 
Justice on the desirability of including 
such an article and the records of the 
Third Committee’s debate. 


PETITION Also transmitted to the Com- 
mission was a proposal to include in 
the proposed covenants the right of 
petition by indviduals, duly consti- 
tuted groups and recognized non- 
governmental organizations. It was 
argued that the value of the covenants 
would be questionable were the right 
of petition not granted. An argument 
in opposition was that, apart from 
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practical difficulties, which would be 
considerable, of establishing machinery 
for hearing what might be an over- 
whelming number of petitions, to pro- 
ceed as proposed would allow states 
not parties to the covenants to invite 
individuals or non-governmental or- 
ganizations to submit complaints 
against states parties but not the re- 
verse. Again the records of the discus- 
sion in the Committee accompanied 
the proposal. The vote was 45 to 5, 
with 4 abstentions. 


SELF-DETERMINATION At the direction of 
the General Assembly, the Human 
Rights Commission, at its eighth ses- 
sion in 1952, drafted an article on the 
right of self-determination of peoples 
and nations for inclusion in the draft 
covenants on human rights. It also 
adopted two resolutions containing 
recommendations on international re- 
spect for this right. The first of these 
called on Member states to uphold the 
principle of self-determination of all 
peoples and nations. It also called on 
all those responsible for non-self-gov- 
erning and trust territories to facilitate 
the exercise of the right of self-deter- 
mination of their peoples in accord- 
ance with the principles and spirit of 
the Charter and the freely expressed 
wishes of the peoples concerned. A 
plebiscite, preferably under United 
Nations auspices, was mentioned as 
a means of ascertaining the popular 
wish. In its second resolution, the 
Commission recommended that ad- 
ministering authorities should volun- 
tarily include information on the po- 
litical progress of the people of these 
territories. 

The Assembly in 1952 approved 
these resolutions substantially as 
adopted; and, considering that these 
were not the only steps that could be 
taken to promote respect of the right, 
added a recommendation that the 
Council ask the Commission to con- 
tinue preparing recommendations, par- 
ticularly relating to steps that might 
be taken by various organs of the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies to develop international re- 
spect for the right. Though the item 
was on the agenda of the Commission 
at its session last summer, it was not 
reached. 

The Assembly adopted a resolution 
recalling previous resolutions, includ- 
ing one which sets forth a list of fac- 
tors to be taken into account in decid- 
ing whether a territory is or is not a 
territory whose people have not yet 
attained a full measure of self-govern- 
ment and requested the Commission to 
give priority to the preparation of rec- 
ommendations on the subject of self- 
determination at its tenth session. The 
vote was 43 to 9, with 5 abstentions. 


WIDER OBSERVANCE At its session last 
summer, the Council considered three 


draft resolutions designed to obtain 
wider observance and respect for hu- 
man rights and fundamental freedoms 
throughout the world. The first en- 
visaged a program for annual reports 
on developments in the field of hu- 
man rights by governments of Mem- 
ber states and their review by the 
Human Rights Commission. The sec- 
ond proposed initiation by the Com- 
mission of a series of studies on a 
world-wide basis with the assistance 
of expert advisers to be appointed by 
the Secretary-General. The third pro- 
posed the establishment of advisory 
services in the field of human rights 
on lines somewhat similar to the exist- 
ing advisory social welfare services. 

The Human Rights Commission 
had been unable to complete consid- 
eration of the proposals and had trans- 
mitted them, together with amend- 
ments and the records of the discus- 
sion, to the Council with a recommen- 
dation that the Council decide to 
transmit the documents to Member 
states and specialized agencies for 
their commenis to be submitted to 
the Secretary-General before October 
I, 1953. 

During the discussion in the Coun- 
cil, some members thought that gov- 
ernments could not be expected to 
reply by that date and that January 1, 
1954 would be more appropriate. The 
Council, however, preferred the earlier 
date. 

In the Assembly, some representa- 
tives felt that the proposals were in- 
tended to constitute an alternative to 
the method of protecting human 
rights represented by the draft cove- 
nants and that their approval would 
represent abandonment of that ap- 
proach. On the other hand, it was 
claimed that the two methods of pro- 
tecting human rights were not mutual- 
ly exclusive and that there would be 
need for the program represented by 
the three draft resolutions during the 
period between the drafting of the 
covenants and their coming into force. 

The Assembly, by a vote of 47 to 
5, with 6 abstentions, adopted a reso- 
lution which requests the Council to 
ask the Commission to consider at its 
next session the three draft resolu- 
tions, taking account of the comments 
made by Member states and special- 
ized agencies and of the views ex- 
pressed by the Assembly. The resolu- 
tion asks the Commission to prepare 
if possible, to supplement the provi- 
sions of the Covenants of Human 
Rights recommendations thereon, in 
time for consideration by the Council 
at its next session. 


WOMEN In another resolution, the As- 
sembly unanimously recommended 
development of political rights of 
women in territories where these rights 
are not fully enjoyed, including trust 
and non-self-governing territories. 
Two resolutions approved the use 
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of technical assistance, one in pro- 
moting and safeguarding the rights of 
women, another in prevention of dis- 
crimination and protection of minori- 
ties. 

PROGRAM OF SOCIAL ACTION The draft 
resolution recommended by the Third 
Committee for a program of concerted 
practical action in the social field was 
adopted by 45 votes to none, with 12 
abstentions. 

All Assembly members agreed that 
the Preliminary World Social Report 
described an alarming situation with 
more than half mankind still without 
means of satisfying its most elemen- 
tary needs in health, nutrition, hous- 
ing, education and conditions of work; 
and there was agreement that social 
and economic progress must develop 
along parallel lines. 

The general principles methods and 
techniques defined in the concerted 
program of practical action in the 
social field of the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies which was 
adopted by the Economic and Social 
Council last July were endorsed by 
the Assembly. The Assembly suggest- 
ed special consideration for under-de- 
veloped countries and added a provi- 
sion covering trust and non-self-gov- 
erning territories. 

In view of the adoption of this pro- 
gram, the Assembly referred to the 
Council a proposal for expansion (to 
an unspecified number) of the mem- 
bership of the Social Commission, a 
suggestion that the Commission meet 
annually rather than every two years, 
and the possiblity of the Commission 
establishing a small number of com- 
mittees of experts to deal with techni- 
cal matters. 


INTERNAL MIGRATION While interna- 
tional migration has been the subject 
of study by the Population Commis- 
sion and by such other agencies of the 
United Nations as the International 
Labor Organization and the Office 
of the High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees, internal migration has been little 
studied by international organizations. 
Brazil, Indonesia, Mexico, and Peru 
proposed that the Assembly invite the 
Council to arrange for studies of in- 
ternal migration at the request of 
states. Such studies, they said, should 
be undertaken with due regard for the 
need of improved statistics for pur- 
poses of international comparison; the 
close relationship between internal mi- 
gration and economic, social, and even 
cultural factors, and the need for simul- 
taneous study of international migra- 
tion. Field studies of internal migration 
should be made in connection with 
studies on subjects like geographic 
distribution of population, natural re- 
sources, and labor supply. The Coun- 
cil might organize questionnaires and 
fellowships, encourage preparation of 
descriptive material. 

The Assembly resolution invited the 
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Council, in co-operation with the In- 
ternational Labor Organization and 
other interested agencies, to develop 
an appropriate program of studies on 
the subject, especially for and at the 
request of economically less developed 
countries. The vote was 49 to 5, with 
5 abstentions, 


MAINTENANCE OBLIGATIONS In August 
1952, a Committee of Experts pre- 
pared two international instruments, a 
draft convention on the recovery 
abroad of claims for maintenance and 
a draft of a model convention on the 
enforcement abroad of maintenance 


orders. The Committee’s report was 
submitted to the Council’s spring ses- 
sion in 1953, but the Council post- 
poned consideration of it until its 
next session in the spring of 1954. 
This problem results from the aban- 
donment of families by persons who 
live in another country and who do 
not provide for their support; the 
proposed conventions seek to ease the 
procedure to induce the persons in- 
volved to comply with their mainte- 
nance obligations. The Assembly reso- 
lution requests the Council to report 
to the next session on this matter if 
possible. 





For Dependent Peoples 


A series of resolutions designed to 
improve conditions in the Trust Ter- 
ritories and to speed their advance- 
ment towards the Charter objectives of 
self-government or independence was 
adopted by the Assembly following 
its consideration of the Trusteeship 
Council’s report. The recommenda- 
tions called for better education, for 
effective means to bring about inde- 
pendence as quickly as possible, and 
for measures to give fuller informa- 
tion about the United Nations and its 
work, 

Following a full appraisal by the 
Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee, dur- 
ing which a number of non-adminis- 
tering Members were critical of slow 
progress in some Trust Territories, the 
Assembly noted the report and rec- 
ommended that the Council, in its 
future deliberations, take into account 
the comments and suggestions made in 
the course of the Assembly’s debate. 

One of the most important of the 
seven other Trusteeship proposals 
adopted by the Assembly concerned 
the attainment by the Trust Territories 
of self-government or independence. 
The Assembly recalled that a year ago 
it had invited all the Administering 
Authorities—other than that of Italian- 
administered Somaliland —to include 
in each annual report information con- 
cerning measures taken or contem- 
plated towards the above objectives, 
and inter alia, the estimated period of 
time required for such measures and 
for attaining the ultimate objective. 

The Assembly now noted that such 
information had not hitherto been 
provided in the annual reports 
furnished by the Administering Au- 
thorities, and reaffirmed its earlier 
resolution. At the same time it noted 
the declared intention of the Adminis- 
tering Authority of Western Samoa 
|New Zealand] to initiate this year 
consultations among the inhabitants 
leading to the establishment of a self- 
governing state. 

Commending the example of West- 
ern Samoa to the Administering Au- 
thorities of other Trust areas, the As- 





sembly asked the Trusteeship Council 
to include in its next annual report a 
separate section on the implementation 
of the present resolution, specifying 
particularly measures taken in each 
Trust Territory on the following is- 
sues: consultations with the people re- 


garding measures taken or con- 
templated towards _ self-government; 
the development of representative, 


executive, and legislative organs and 
the extension of their powers; the de- 
velopment of universal adult suffrage 
and direct elections; the training and 
appointment of indigenous persons for 
responsible positions in the adminis- 
trations; and the development of ade- 
quate public revenue. The Council was 
also asked to submit in each case its 
conclusions and recommendations in 
the light of the Assembly’s resolutions. 
This proposal was adopted by 46 votes 
to 9, with 5 abstentions. 


.EDUCATIONAL ADVANCEMENT In further- 
ing the advancement of the Trust Ter- 
ritories, the Assembly frequently has 
emphasized the need for expanding 
educational facilities as well as for 
higher educational opportunities over- 
seas for qualified students. Last year it 
invited Member states to offer facilities 
for fellowships, scholarships and intern- 
ships to qualified students from Trust 
Territories, Several such offers were 
made and the Assembly endorsed trib- 
utes paid by the Trusteeship Council 
to the generosity of the Member states 
offering such facilities and hoped addi- 
tional offers will be forthcoming. It 
invited Member states, in renewing 
such offers, to take into account the 
special needs of the Trust Territories 
arising from their generally low levels 
of education, and to contemplate 
facilities not only for university studies 
but also for post-primary, technical 
education and training which will most 
effectively further the political, eco- 
nomic, social and educational progress 
of the territories. 

Other provisions of the resolution 
invited the Administering Authorities 
to give the fullest publicity in the ter- 
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ritories to all offers of such training 
facilities, and. asked the Trusteeship 
Council to arrange for applications for 
study facilities to be made through 
the Secretary-General, as well as 
through the territorial authorities. This 
resolution was endorsed by 48 votes 
to 0, with 3 abstentions. 


SPREADING INFORMATION The provision 
of information to the indigenous peo- 
ples on the aims and activities of the 
United Nations has been another mat- 
ter of concern to the Assembly and 
the subject of earlier resolutions. In a 
proposal on the subject at this session 
the Assembly noted the observations of 
recent visiting missions to Trust Terri- 
tories in the Pacific and West Africa 
that the dissemination of such infor- 
mation is still far from satisfactory. 
The existing arrangements for dis- 
seminating information on the United 
Nations in the Trust Territories were, 
in general, inadequate and of limited 
effectiveness, the resolution declared. 
It invited the Administering Authori- 
ties to furnish suggestions as to the 
appropriate channels through which 





General view of the Fourth (Trusteeship and Non-Self-Governing Territories) Committee in session. 
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such information might be communi- 
cated to the people in the territories, 
and also asked the Secretary-General 
to initiate as soon as possible a direct 
flow of information addressed to the 
general public in the territories. Adop- 
tion of this resolution was by 52 votes 
to 1, with 5 abstentions. 


SOMALILAND INDEPENDENCz Three Trus- 
teeship resolutions resulted in part 
from oral representations made to the 
Fourth Committee by petitioners from 
the Trust Territories. Of these, one 
was from Somaliland under Italian 
administration and three were from 
the French-administered Cameroons. 
In the case of Somaliland, doubts had 
been expressed as to the rate of prog- 
ress toward the territory’s inde- 
pendence, scheduled by the Assembly 
for 1960. 

A representative of the Somali 
Youth League, the territory’s largest 
political group, told the Fourth Com- 
mittee that progress under Italy’s ad- 
ministration was slow and would have 
to be accelerated considerably if in- 
dependence were to be attained by 


1960 [as resolved by the Assembly in 
1949]. The indigenous spokesman 
urged the Administering Authority to 
cut military expenditures and devote 
more funds to economic and social 
development. A representative of the 
Administering Authority gave assur- 
ances of Italy’s determination to pre- 
pare the territory for independence in 
1960, Italy, he affirmed, had no in- 
tention of prolonging the period of 
Trusteeship beyond the date set by 
the Assembly. All political tensions in 
the territory had now disappeared and 
elections were due to take place next 
year. Italy was doing all it could to 
appoint Somalis to administrative 
posts. 

The Assembly, in its resolution on 
Somaliland, noted “with appreciation” 
the efforts of the Administering Au- 
thority but at the same time recom- 
mended various steps for preparing 
the Somalis progressively for their 
complete independence. It made seven 
specific recommendations in this re- 
spect. The Territorial Council should 
be granted legislative powers, with 
members elected by universal adult 
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suffrage; the administration should be 
progressively transferred to the in- 
digenous people; a general economic 
plan for the territory should be com- 
pleted “without delay,” taking into 
account recommendations made by the 
Technical Assistance Mission to the 
territory, and with special attention to 
agriculture and stock breeding and 
to possibilities of improving and ex- 
panding existing industries; efforts 
should be made to increase revenues 
in order to balance the budget and, to 
that end, military and police expendi- 
tures should be reduced to the indis- 
pensable minimum; technical assist- 
ance facilities provided by the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies 
should be used in aiding the territory’s 
economic development; elementary 
and secondary education should be in- 
tensified, training for indigenous teach- 
ers expedited and a mass education 
program instituted; review should be 
continued of all special legislation on 
Somaliland enacted before the Trus- 
teeship administration began, with a 
view to revising any legislation incon- 
sistent with the spirit of the Trustee- 
ship Agreement. Finally, the Assembly 
recommended that the governments of 
Italy and Ethiopia intensify their ef- 
forts to achieve a final, just and friend- 
ly settlement of frontier problems 
between Ethiopia and the Trust Terri- 
tory before the latter’s attainment of 
independence. The Advisory Council 
for Somaliland [composed of Colom- 
bia, Egypt and the Philippines] was 
asked to submit precise information 
in its annual report on the imple- 
mentation of the Assembly’s recom- 
mendations. The resolution on Somali- 
land was adopted by 38 votes to 0, 
with 12 abstentions. 


FRENCH CAMEROONS The future status 
of the French-administered Cameroons 
was referred to in oral hearings 
granted by the Fourth Committee to 
representatives of indigenous groups 
in the territory. Previous statements on 
the subject were noted by the Assem- 
bly in December, 1952, and referred 
to the Trusteeship Council for con- 
sideration. The Council, however de- 
ferred consideration of the question 
until its winter session this year. The 
Assembly, by 50 votes to 0, with 1 ab- 
stention, now recommended that the 
question be given preferential atten- 
tion, and that the Council take into 
account the statements made by the 
Cameroons’ petitioners to the Fourth 
Committee, as well as those by Mem- 
bers of the Committee. The Council 
was asked to include a special study 
of the matter in its next annual report 
to the Assembly. 


LAND COMPLAINT The question of a 
land complaint in the French Ca- 
meroons was the subject of another 
resolution, resulting from a_ petition 
submitted by the Ngoa-Ekélé com- 
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munity, Noting the steps already taken 
to aid the community settle on other 
lands, the Assembly, after hearing a 
representative of the community and 
the views of the Administering Au- 
thority, suggested that the Authority 
take all steps necessary for the satis- 
factory alleviation of the difficulties 
experienced by the community in the 
process of their re-establishment. As- 
sistance should be given for the com- 
munity to avail itself of whatever legal 
recourse remains open to it in regard 
to the lands on which they were origi- 
nally settled and in regard to what- 
ever further compensation might be 
possible. The resolution approved by 
47 votes to 0, with 1 abstention, rec- 
ommended, also that the Administer- 
ing Authority further its aim of allot- 
ting adequate land to the community 
by delimiting these lands in accord- 
ance with the legal procedures prevail- 
ing in the territory, The Trusteeship 
Council was asked to examine the 
question during 1954 and report on it 
to the next Assembly session. 


QUESTIONNAIRE A resolution concern- 
ing the Trusteeship Questionnaire was 
endorsed by 41 votes to 4, with 5 ab- 
stentions, This invited the Trusteeship 
Council to prepare separate question- 
naires adapted to the particular cir- 
cumstances of each Trust Territory, 
and instructed a sub-committee com- 
posed of El Salvador, Syria, Haiti and 
India to study such changes as might 
be necessary and submit its conclu- 
sions to the Council. 


TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM’S OPERATION A draft 
resolution designed to improve the 
functioning of the Trusteeship System 
as a whole was endorsed by the 
Fourth Committee but rejected in 
plenary session, This draft, sponsored 
by Afghanistan, Brazil, Pakistan and 
Saudi Arabia, proposed that the Trus- 
teeship Council study the possibility 
of appointing one or more United Na- 
tions representatives for the Trust Ter- 
ritories for an initial period of two 
years, with the aim of achieving closer 
liaison between the peoples of the 
territories, the Administering Authori- 
ties and the United Nations. Amongst 
other things the representative, or rep- 
resentatives, would offer “good offices, 
when and where required, in matters 
relating to the Trusteeship System,” 
and would make periodic visits to the 
territories, devoting to each one a 
period of time appropriate to the con- 
ditions and problems involved. The 
draft, opposed by the administering 
Member states, was adopted in Com- 
mittee but failed to obtain the re- 
quired two-thirds majority in the As- 
sembly, the vote being 29 in favor, 
16 against and 14 abstentions. 


TOGOLAND UNIFICATION 


Important developments may be ex- 
pected in the two Togolands during 





1954 when the Administration Au- 
thorities of these West African Trust 
Territories—Britain and France—take 
steps to implement the Assembly’s 
recommendations on what is known as 
the Togoland Unification Problem. The 
proposals are designed to lead closer 
toward a settlement of this long- 
standing issue—first brought before 
the United Nations more than six 
years ago. 

The Togoland question, among the 
most complex of the Trusteeship issues 
examined by the Assembly in recent 
years, originated in a demand by the 
Ewe tribe for unification under a 
single administration. The Ewes, larg- 
est ethnic group in the two territories, 
originally came from the Niger Valley, 
and had probably formed part of the 
great migration trek south-westwards 
some five thousand years ago. There 
are approximately 139,000 Ewe-speak- 
ing people in _ British-administered 
Togoland, 176,000 in French Togo- 
land, and 376,000 in the neighboring 
Gold Coast, the majority of the latter 
being found in the area adjacent to 
British Togoland. The Ewes, in fact, 
represent about 30 per cent of the pop- 
ulation of British Togoland and a little 
more than 20 per cent of that of 
French Togoland. 


Ewe petitions have been studied by 
United Nations organs almost contin- 
ually during the past six years and, 
among many attempts at a settlement, 
the Trusteeship Council has twice 
charged its visiting missions with con- 
ducting special on-the-spot reviews of 
the unification and related questions. 
The last mission to the Togolands, in 
1952, reported that although there is a 
widespread desire among the Togolese 
for unification, no single form of unifi- 
cation is acceptable to a majority and 
no administrative change was at pres- 
ent warranted in the two Trust Ter- 
ritories. Nevertheless, the mission 
stressed that the question had now be- 
come “a live political issue” finding 
wide support in both territories. 


After considering this report, the 
Assembly, in 1952, urged the Admin- 
istering Authorities to exert every 
effort to attain “a prompt, construc- 
tive and equitable settlement,” taking 
into account the freely expressed 
wishes of the indigenous peoples. To 
this end the Authorities were asked 
to undertake extensive consultations 
with the main political groups and to 
recreate on more effective lines the 
Joint Council for Togoland Affairs 
which had not succeeded in securing 
the participation of the various politi- 
cal parties. 

Last July the Trusteeship Council 
heard statements from the Administer- 
ing Authorities concerning — their 
efforts to re-establish the Joint Coun- 
cil and submitted a special report to 
the Assembly on the matter. On tak- 
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ing it up, the Assembly’s Fourth Com- 
mittee heard oral statements from a 
number of Togolese spokesmen, rep- 
resenting various political parties. 
These spokesmen expressed conflict- 
ing views concerning the future of the 
two territories. Thus, the representa- 
tive of the All-Ewe Conference 
stressed that the constitutional changes 
enacted in the Gold Coast—bringing 
self-government very close—affected 
both British and French Togoland and 
would necessitate changes in the 
Trusteeship Agreement for the former 
territory. Two other Togolese repre- 
sentatives claimed that the Gold Coast 
Government was determined to in- 
tegrate British-administered Togoland 
into the Gold Coast, while a fourth 
spokesman contended that the Ewe 
unification claims did not represent the 
will of the majority in the two terri- 
tories. This representative urged that 
the United Nations help the Togolese 
achieve “internal self-government” as 
soon as possible. 





THE RESOLUTIONS After hearing these 
indigenous views and those of the two 
Administering Authorities, the Fourth 
Committee adopted three resolutions 
subsequently endorsed by the Assem- 
bly. The first of the proposals—some 
of the longest adopted at the session 
—called for the re-establishment by 
direct universal suffrage of the Joint 
Council for Togoland Affairs, granting 
that body much wider powers. The 
Assembly re-emphasized that through 
the Joint Council and in other ways 
the Administering Authorities should 
take measures to promote common 
policies on all matters of mutual con- 
cern to the two territories. To this 
end the Administering Authorities 
should accord to each territory a 
“large measure of progress towards 
the objectives of Article 76 of the 
Charter and harmonize in all major 
respects the political, economic, social 
and educational policies and systems 
applying in the two Trust Territories.” 
The differing economic and education- 
al systems followed in the two terri- 
tories have frequently been stressed in 
both Assembly and Trusteeship Coun- 
cil debate on the Togoland issue. 


The. Administering Authorities were 
also asked to aid representatives of the 
various political groups to explain 
freely throughout the Togolands their 
views on the unification problem and 
to take “all necessary measures to en- 
sure freedom of speech, movement 
and assembly.” 

The Assembly’s second resolution 
“urgently” invited the Administering 
Authorities to revise the electoral sys- 
tem in each territory so as to ensure 
that all adult persons may qualify for 
the vote. Political parties were asked 
to work closely with the Administer- 
ing Authorities toward carrying out 
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the identification of all adults for elec- 
toral purposes. 


The third resolution referred to the 
constitutional reforms in the Gold 
Coast and their effect on the political 
future of the Togolands—a matter of 
considerable concern to many mem- 
bers in the debate on the problem. 
The Assembly expressed the view that 
further constitutional changes leading 
toward autonomy in the Gold Coast 
—with which British Togoland is ad- 
ministered as an integral part—might 
require a revision of the Trusteeship 
Agreement for that territory, and that 
such a revision—because of the unifi- 
cation demands of the Togolese 
would also affect the interests of the 
people of French Togoland. The Trus- 
teeship Council, which at its forthcom- 
ing winter session will again examine 
the Togoland question, was asked to 
submit a special report on the matter 
to the next Assembly session. 





All three resolutions on Togoland 
were endorsed by substantial majori- 
ties in plenary meeting. 


SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 


The international status of South- 
West Africa has been the subject of 
Assembly debate since the founding of 
the United Nations. The former Ger- 
man colony, which extends for about 
900 miles along the South-West Afri- 
can littoral and has a population of 
just over 330,000, was occupied by 
South African forces during the First 
World War. Later, the Union of South 
Africa administered the territory under 
a League of Nations Mandate. When 
the Trusteeshio System was set up in 
1946, South-West Africa was the only 
former mandated territory not placed 
under the system. 


During its first three sessions the 
Assembly recommended that the ter- 
ritory be placed under Trusteeship 
but South Africa declined, pointing 
out that it had expressly reserved its 
position on the issue at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference. At three subsequent 
sessions the Assembly reiterated pro- 
posals that the area should be placed 
under Trusteeship by means of a Trus- 
teeship Agreement, in accordance with 
the provisions of Chapter XI of the 
Charter. 

At the Assembly’s eighth session 
the issue again figured prominently on 
the agenda of the Fourth Committee. 
Again the pattern of debate largely 
followed that of preceding years with 
a majority of members urging South 
Africa to implement the advisory 
opinion on South-West Africa handed 
down by the International Court of 
Justice in 1950. In this, the Court 
stated that the Union Government 
continues to have international obliga- 
tions regarding the territory, in accord- 
ance with the Covenant of the League 


of Nations and the mandate for the 
territory; that the functions of super- 
vision over the Union’s administration 
should be exercised by the United Na- 
tions, to which reports and petitions 
should be submitted; and that the 
Union, acting alone, is not competent 
to modify the territory’s international 
status, such competence resting with 
the Union acting with the consent of 
the United Nations. 

The Court’s opinion was over- 
whelmingly accepted by the Assembly 
in 1950 and, during the past three 
years, a special committee appointed 
by the Assembly has conducted ne- 
gotiations with the Union Govern- 
ment’s representatives in an effort to 
solve the problem. After the latest 
negotiations, last summer, the ad hoc 
Committee on South-West Africa re- 
ported that, as in previous years, the 
basic issue was still a fundamental 
difference on how supervision of the 
Union’s administration should be car- 
ried out. In effect, the committee re- 
ported to the Assembly that no solu- 
tion had been reached. 

Two resolutions were adopted by 
the Assembly at this session after 
lengthy Committee debate. The first 
contained fourteen operative points. 
In calling for the establishment of a 
new committee on South-West Africa, 
it stated that such a body should ex- 
amine information from the territory 
within the scope of the questionnaire 
adopted by the Permanent Mandates 
Commission of the League in 1926; 
examine reports in accordance with 
the procedure of the former Mandates 
System; report to the Assembly on 
conditions in the territory; and pre- 
pare procedures for examining reports 
and petitions “which should conform 
as far as possible to the procedure 
followed in this respect by the Assem- 
bly, the Council and the Permanent 
Mandates Commission.” Finally, the 
nine-member Committee was author- 
ized to continue negotiations with the 
Union Government in order fully to 
implement the International Court’s 
advisory opinion. 

Other provisions expressed “deep 
regret” that the Union Government 
continued in its refusal to implement 
the Court’s advisory opinion; noted, 
“with concern,” the absence of any 
reports by the Union on the territory, 
and that the Union had refused to 
co-operate with the United Nations 
concerning the submission of petitions; 
reaffirmed the view that the Union 
should assume its obligations to the 
United Nations regarding the territory 
and appealed “solemnly” to the Union 
to reconsider its position; reaffirmed 
also that the Union continues to have 
international obligations concerning 
the territory and that supervisory 
functions should be exercised by the 
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United Nations, to which the annual 
reports and petitions should be sub- 
mitted; and considered that without 
United Nations supervision the peo- 
ple of the territory are deprived of 
the international supervision envisaged 
by the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. 

The Assembly’s second resolution 
on the issue reiterated six previous 
resolutions to the effect that South- 
West Africa should be placed under 
the Trusteeship System; it also re- 
asserted that the normal way of modi- 
fying the  territory’s international 
status is to place it under that system 
by means of a Trusteeship Agreement, 
in accordance with the provisions of 
Chapter XI of the Charter. Both res- 
olutions were adopted by substantial 
majorities, with South Africa casting 
the sole negative vote in each case. 


NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


The Assembly’s Fourth Committee 
devoted 37 meetings to questions con- 
cerning conditions and progress in 
Non-Self-Governing Territories. 

Four of the resolutions adopted on 
dependent territories resulted from dis- 
cussion of the report of the Commit- 
tee on Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories. One of these 
proposals might be regarded as a 
“blueprint” for the educational ad- 
vancement of dependent peoples. It 
affirmed that dependent peoples should 
be trained “in the use of tools of eco- 
nomic, social and political progress” 
to equip them for early independence. 

Such training, the resolution stated, 
should have four main objectives: de- 
velopment of responsibility, to enable 
dependent peoples to share in the con- 
duct of their own affairs; improve- 
ment of economic productivity and 
health so as to raise living standards; 
promotion of social progress; and ex- 
tension of intellectual development, 
giving access to all levels of culture. 
The administering powers were asked 
to make full use of the facilities of 
the United Nations Technical Assist- 
ance Program and those of the spe- 
cialized agencies toe carry out these 
aims, as well as of offers of fellow- 
ships and scholarships by Member 
states for students from the dependent 
territories. 

Finally the Assembly invited the 
Secretary-General to communicate the 
Committee’s report on education and 
the present resolution to the Member 
states responsible for the administra- 
tion of Non-Self-Governing  Terri- 
tories, to the Economic and Social 
Council, to the Trusteeship Council, 
and to the specialized agencies con- 
cerned for their consideration. The 
resolution received the unanimous en- 
dorsement of the Assembly. 


INDIGENOUS ASSOCIATION Another pro- 
posal, adopted by 43 votes to 8, with 
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7 abstentions, concerned the associa- 
tion of representatives from dependent 
territories in the work of the Commit- 
tee on Information. The resolution in- 
vited Member states administering ter- 
ritories whose inhabitants have at- 
tained a large measure of responsi- 
bility for economic, social and educa- 
tional policies to include in their dele- 
gations to the Committee on Informa- 
tion indigenous representatives espe- 
cially qualified to speak on such mat- 
ters as relate to. the territories. The 
Committee on Information was asked 
to study means of securing a progres- 
sive increase in the participation of 
qualified indigenous representatives in 
its work. 

A companion proposal, originally 
submitted by the United Kingdom, 
noted that Member states, including 
certain non-administering Members, 
have attached indigenous “specialist 
advisers” to their delegations and 
hoped that those Members who have 
not yet found it possible to do so 
would now “find it appropriate to asso- 
ciate in their delegations” such quali- 
fied persons. This draft was approved, 
48 votes to 0, with 8 abstentions. 


STAFF FROM TERRITORIES <A _ proposal 
concerning the employment of inter- 
national staff from Non-Self-Govern- 
ing and Trust Territories in the Secre- 
tariat was another draft evoking con- 
siderable comment in Committee de- 


bate. Introducing the proposal the 
representative of Pakistan said it 
would have the effect of ensur- 


ing that such recruitment would be 
On a proper geographical basis and 
would aid in the advancement of the 
inhabitants of dependent territories. As 
to the mechanics of implementation, 
it was in no way intended to better 
the discretion of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral nor to suggest that he should take 
any specific measures in this direction. 
Nor was it intended that recruitment 
of persons from these territories 
should be confined to any particular 
group, caste, creed, sex, or religion, 
or that any special concession should 
be made in their favor in regard to the 
standards of efficiency, competence 
and integrity so essential in an organi- 
zation like the United Nations. 

As finally adopted by the Assem- 
bly, by a vote of 39-15, with 6 absten- 
tions, the resolution recommended 
that the Secretary-General should con- 
sider the desirability of increasing the 
recruitment of suitably qualified in- 
habitants of Non-Self-Governing and 
Trust Territories in the Secretariat of 
the United Nations. 


CESSATION OF INFORMATION Two reso- 
lutions concerned the cessation of the 
transmission of information to the 
United Nations under Article 73e in 
respect of the Netherlands Antilles and 
Surinam, and on Puerto Rico. 





In the case of the Netherlands An- 
tilles and Surinam it was recalled that 
last summer an ad hoc committee set 
up by the Assembly to examine factors 
for determining whether a territory 
has or has not attained autonomy con- 
sidered a communication from the 
Netherlands Government on this ques- 
tion, The Netherlands stated that, ac- 
cording to Article 73e, the obligation 
to transmit data is subject to such 
limitation as security or constitutional 
considerations may _ require. The 
Netherlands based its decision to dis- 
continue the transmission of informa- 
tion (on the two territories) on this 
limitation. It also pointed out that 
after the enactment of the Interim 
Orders of Government, granting a new 
status to Surinam and the Netherlands 
Antilles, there were constitutional ob- 
jections to continuing the submission 
of information on the areas. The ad 
hoc Committee then referred the mat- 
ter to the Assembly without making 
any specific recommendation. 

The Assembly’s resolution on the 
subject noted the Netherlands state- 
ment and also noted, “with satisfac- 
tion,’ the progress made by Surinam 
and the Netherlands Antilles toward 
self-government. It considered that the 
new status of the two territories could 
only be “rightly appraised” after fur- 
ther negotiations, between the Nether- 
lands and the territories have led to 
a final result and when this has been 
embodied in constitutional provisions. 
The resolution expressed confidence 
that as a result of the negotiations a 
new status would be attained by the 
two territories, representing a full 
measure of self-government, in fulfill- 
ment of the aims of Chapter XI of the 
Charter. Finally, the proposal, adopted 
by 33 votes to 13, with 8 abstentions, 
asked the Netherlands to continue 
transmitting information on the two 
territories until the Assembly should 
decide the transmission should be dis- 
continued. 


PUERTO RICO’S NEW STATUS The ques- 
tion of Puerto Rico arose following 
the announcement by the United States 
of its decision to cease transmitting 
information on the Caribbean country 
since it was now self-governing. The 
matter was reviewed last summer by 
the Committee on Information which 
noted that the people of Puerto Rico 
have achieved a new constitutional 
status of internal self-government after 
expressing their will in a free and 
democratic way in favor of Common- 
wealth status for the island. The Com- 
mittee on Information also noted that 
the association of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico with the United States 
constituted a mutually agreed associa- 
tion and expressed satisfaction with 
the political advancement achieved by 
the people of Puerto Rico. 
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After intensive debate the Assem- 
bly endorsed a six-point resolution on 
Puerto Rico submitted by the Fourth 
Committee. As adopted, by 26 votes 
to 16, with 18 abstentions, the reso- 
lution recognized that the people of 
Puerto Rico have now attained a new 
constitutional status by democratic 
means; that the association between 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
and the United States has been estab- 
lished as a mutually agreed associa- 
tion; that the Puerto Ricans have ef- 
fectively exercised their right to self- 
determination, and that the territory 
has clearly become an autonomous 
political entity. The Assembly con- 
sidered that “due to these circum- 
stances the declaration regarding Non- 
Self-Governing Territories and _ the 
provisions established under it in 
Chapter XI of the Charter can no 
longer be applied to the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico.” 


Finally, the resolution expressed the 
Assembly’s assurance that due regard 
will be paid to the will of both the 
Puerto Rican and American peoples 
in the conduct of their relations under 
their present legal statute, and also 
“in the eventuality that either of the 
parties’ to the mutually agreed associa- 
tion may desire any change in the 
terms of this association.” 

In both committee and plenary vot- 
ing administering powers, other than 
the United States, either cast negative 
votes or abstained on the proposal. A 
number of representatives asserted 
that the adoption of this measure 
meant that the Assembly is competent 
to decide on the controversial issue of 
whether a dependent territory has, or 
has not, reached a full measure of 
self-government, as referred to in 
Chapter XI of the Charter. 


FACTORS Revised criteria designed to 
guide the General Assembly in decid- 
ing at what stage dependency ends and 
self-government begins received the 
Assembly’s endorsement by 32 votes 
to 19 with 6 abstentions. As finally 
approved the list of factors, the sub- 
ject of more than two years’ study by 
United Nations organs, represented a 
revised version of criteria drawn up 
last summer by a special committee 
appointed by the Assembly. The reso- 
lution on factors reasserted that each 
concrete case should be considered 
and decided upon in the light of its 
particular circumstances, and taking 
into account the right of self-deter- 
mination of peoples. It also reaffirmed 
that the factors, while serving as a 
guide in determining whether the ob- 
ligations as set forth in Chapter XI of 
the Charter shall exist, they should 
in no way be interpreted as a hin- 
drance to the attainment of a full 
measure of self-government by a Non- 
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Self-Governing Territory. The Com- 
mittee on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories was asked 
to take the initiative in proposing 
modifications at any time to the list of 
factors. 


ELECTION Guatemala and Burma were 
elected by the Assembly to fill the 
vacancies on the Committee on In- 
formation from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories caused by the expiry of the 
terms of Pakistan and Cuba. 





Admintstrative and 


Budgetary Questions 


HE Assembly approved a budget 

for 1954 of $47,827,110. It is es- 
timated that Member countries will be 
required to contribute $41,300,000— 
$2,900,000 less than in 1953. Miscel- 
laneous income is estimated at $6,- 
760,000. The Secretary - General, 
whose original estimate had been $48,- 
123,400, had not contested the recom- 
mendation of the Advisory Committee 
that the budget be fixed at $47,279,- 
600. The Fifth (Administrative and 
Budgetary) Committee considered the 
budget estimates during the course of 
30 meetings between September 30 
and December 5. 


SCALE OF ASSESSMENTS A step toward 
stabilizing the scale of assessments was 
taken when the Assembly adopted the 
1954 scale with adjustments in con- 
tributions affecting only 22 countries 
as against 37 in 1952, This year’s 
scale also achieved the principle that 
the contribution of the largest con- 


Appointments to Subsidiary 
Bodies of the Assembly 


Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions: 

Rafik Asha, André Ganem, and G. 
R. Kamat, appointed for three-year 
terms to commence on January 1, 
1954. 


Committee on Contributions: 

Ottolmy Strauch, Arthur H. Clough, 
and K. E. Book, appointed for three- 
year terms to commence on January 
1, 1954. 


United Nations Administrative 
Tribunal: 

Lord Crook and Jacob Mark Lash- 
ly, appointed for. three-year terms to 
commence on January 1, 1954. 


Investments Committee: 


Jacques Rueff, appointed for a 
three-year term to commence on Jan- 
uary 1, 1954. 

Board of Auditors: 

The Auditor-General of Colombia, 
appointed for a three-year term to 
commence on July 1, 1954. 





tributor should not exceed one third 
of the total budget. The assessment of 
the United States, therefore, was re- 
duced from 35.12 per cent to 33.33 
per cent. 

Another major change occurred in 
the assessment for the U.S.S.R., which 
was increased from 12.28 to 14.15. 
Other changes—amounting to less than 
1 per cent of the total scale in each 
case—call for twelve upward revisions 
and eight reductions. 


PERSONNEL POLICY The Assembly ap- 
proved certain changes in the perma- 
nent Staff Regulations and in_ the 
Statute of the Administrative Tri- 
bunal requested by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral which, he felt, were necessary to 
bring the regulations into line with 
his obligations under the Charter. The 
effect of these changes gives the Secre- 
tary-General additional authority to 
terminate permanent appointments to 
the Secretariat and limits the amount 
of compensation the Administrative 
Tribunal may award. 

The Secretary-General’s Report on 
Personnel Policy—which was the sub- 
ject of lengthy debate in the Fifth 
Committee—contained two parts. The 
relevant resolutions pertaining to Part 
I which, with modifications, were ap- 
proved, permit him to terminate staff 
members for lack of integrity, or if he 
learns of facts anterior to the appoint- 
ment which would have precluded the 
appointment. They also provide for 
termination in the interest of good ad- 
ministration of the Organization, pro- 
vided the action is not contested by 
the staff member concerned. 

Part II dealt with other develop- 
ments of personnel policy not neces- 
sarily requiring amendments to the 
Staff Regulations. This included a re- 
port on progress in reviewing tempor- 
ary staff and showed that selection 
committees had virtually completed 
their work on temporary staff appoint- 
ed before January 1, 1951; a new 
policy in appointing staff members 
setting forth a probationary period of 
two years as a normal preliminary to 
a permanent appointment; and prob- 
lems arising out of the United States 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 
December 24, 1952. (Members of 
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the Secretariat who are not citizens of 
the United States and who elect to re- 
Main on permanent residence status 
will lose certain entitlements, including 
home leave, non-resident’s allowance, 
education grant, and_ repatriation 
grant.) 

In adopting the changes to the Staff 
Regulations, the Assembly decided to 
undertake at the tenth session a re- 
view of the principles and standards 
developed by the Secretary-General 
in their implementation. 


SECRETARIAT ORGANIZATION The Assem- 
bly recommended that the Secretary- 
General should proceed with his plans 
for Secretariat organization, taking in- 
to account the recommendations of 
the Advisory Committee and the views 
expressed in the Fifth Committee. The 
Secretary-General’s proposals would 
modify the present structure of the 
Secretariat, consisting of an Executive 
Office of the Secretary-General, a 
Technical Assistance Administration, 
and eight departments each under an 
Assistant Secretary-General, and, while 
retaining the Executive Office of the 
Secretary-General, would replace the 
present Bureaux of Personnel and 
Finance and the Legal Department by 
offices for personnel, finance, and legal 
matters under the direct supervision 
of the Secretary-General. 


Other changes would include merg- 


ing the Department of Economic Af- 
fairs and the Department of Social 
Affairs into one department. The De- 
partment of Conference and General 


Services would be divided into two 
units: a Department of Conference 
Services and an Office of General 
Services. The Departments of Political 
and Security Council Affairs, Trustee- 
ship and Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories, and Public In- 
formation would be continued as sep- 
arate departments. The Secretary-Gen- 
eral proposed that these departments 
be headed by Under-Secretaries whose 
responsibility would be essentially ad- 
ministrative. Such political responsi- 
bilities as they would be required to 
exercise would be theirs by delegation 
from the Secretary-General and exer- 
cised on his personal responsibility. In 
exceptional cases it might be necessary 
to give the Under-Secretaries the as- 
sistance of Deputy Secretaries. The 
Secretary-General further suggested 
that there might be a need for one or 
two Under-Secretaries without port- 
folio to serve as advisers on special 
questions. 


Mr. Hammarskjold declared that 
his approach to the problem had been 
motivated by a desire to achieve the 
greatest possible efficiency while meet- 
ing to the full the requirements of a 
developing United Nations policy. 
This, he felt, was the soundest ap- 
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THANASSIS AGHNIDES, Chairman of the Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions, talks over a point with Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold. 


proach to the question of budget sav- 
ings—which under this plan may 
achieve a reduction of one million 
dollars in the over-all budget. He sug- 
gested, however, that the incidence of 
this saving can only be determined as 
the review of the Secretariat opera- 
tions proceeds and in the light of 
the decisions of other organs of the 
United Nations as they affect the work 
load. 


DOCUMENTATION Another problem dis- 
cussed during the budget readings was 
the large number and volume of docu- 
ments being turned out which, it was 
felt, not only caused avoidable ex- 
penditure but also tended to lower 
quality. The Advisory Committee in its 
reports had stated that control of doc- 
umentation was not exclusively a Sec- 
retariat problem but that delegations 
had an important role to play. They 
believed that by a joint effort some 
$200,000 might be saved in 1954. The 
Committee debate indicated that econ- 
omy in this field could be achieved by 
minimizing the printing costs and by 
strict control of the number and bulk 
of documentation. 


In one instance—in discussing the 
budgets of the Regional Commissions 
for Latin America and for Asia and 
the Far East—the Fifth Committee, 
on a proposal by France, increased 
the estimates in each case $10,000 


above the amount recommended by 
the Advisory Committee. 

The Assembly also decided that 
with the concurrence of the Advisory 
Committee, the Secretary-General, 
within stated limits, may enter into 
unforeseen and extraordinary ex- 
penses; and that the Working Capital 
Fund be maintained at $21,500,000. It 
adopted a resolution emphasizing the 
need for control of documentation and 
reaffirmed its recommendation that all 
organs of the United Nations, for 
the purposes of orderly planning and 
resulting economy, adhere to a regular 
pattern of meetings. 


INCREASED FACILITIES An item intro- 
duced by the Secretary-General during 
the session proposed an enlargement 
of the Headquarters dining room and 
cafeteria at an estimated cost of $565,- 
000. Reasons of economy had prompt- 
ed a decision in 1949 to restrict the 
restaurant area that had _ originally 
been planned; it has, however, become 
clear that these facilities are inade- 
quate and, in an enlarged form, have 
potentialities for increased income. 
The Secretary-General’s plan would 
extend the dining room and the cafe- 
teria on to the terrace overlooking the 
East River, thereby increasing the 
seating capacity from 752 to 1,176 
persons. It is expected that, in addi- 
tion to the improved working condi- 
tions, the new dining rooms will pro- 
vide a continuing source of income. 


U.N. B.—January 15, 1954 
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Professor André Gros, left, of France, and Sir Lionel Heald, of the United Kingdom, who repre- 
sented their governments in the International Court’s considerations of the Minquiers and 
Ecrehos islands’ question last November. 


Legal Questions 


published, a complete index of 


HE possibility that a conference 

may be held to review the United 
Nations charter underlay one of the 
resolutions on Legal Affairs adopted 
by the General Assembly at its eighth 
session. 

The Assembly approved a proposal 
for preparation, publication and cir- 
culation among Member states of 
a compilation of documents on the 
San Francisco Conference not yet 
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the 
documents of that Conference, and 
an indexed repertory of the practice 
of United Nations organs. The reso- 
lution notes that a possible conference 
on review of the Charter will auto- 
matically be on the agenda of the 
Assembly for the tenth (1955) session. 
CHARTER REVIEW Under Article 109 a 
General Conference to review the 
Charter may be held at a date and 


place to be fixed by a two-thirds vote 
of the General Assembly and by a 
vote of any seven members of the 
Security Council. If it has not been 
held before the tenth annual session 
of the General Assembly, the proposal 
to call such a conference shall be 
placed on the agenda of that session. 


For the eighth session three items 
dealing with documentation regarding 
the Charter and Charter review were 
proposed for inclusion in the agenda. 
Argentina proposed that the Secretary- 
General be given the means to prepare 
and publish (a) a systematic compila- 
tion of the San Francisco documents 
not yet published; (b) a complete 
index of all the San Francisco docu- 
ments; (c) a systematic and compre- 
hensive study of the legislative history 
of the Charter; and (d) a repertory of 
the practice followed by the main or- 
gans of the United Nations on given 
subjects. 


Argentina pointed out that some 
provisions of the Charter have some- 
times given rise to varying interpreta- 
tions and this has made it necessary 
to refer to the preparatory work. That 
is difficult because part of the official 
documents of the San Francisco Con- 
ference are not easily available for 
consultation; the voluminous docu- 
mentation needs a complete index; 
and even when all the San Francisco 
documents On a certain subject are 
available, it is a lengthy task to trace 
the drafting history of a given message. 
Argentina’s item, which did not ex- 
pressly refer to the question of Char- 
ter review, was included without dis- 
cussion. 

In proposing an item on the pre- 
paratory work for a possible general 
conference, the Netherlands consid- 
ered that “examination by the tenth 
annual session of the question of a 
General Conference could be facili- 
tated by preparatory work to be under- 
taken by the Secretary-General and by 
individual Member states.” It suggested 
that this work could include prepara- 
tion by the Secretary-General of the 
repertory of practice proposed by Ar- 
gentina and an invitation to Member 
states to submit, prior to the tenth 
session, their preliminary views on 
possible revision of the Charter and 
tentative proposals and suggestions. 

Egypt proposed election of a tech- 
nical committee to study and report 
on Charter amendment on the basis 
of proposals to be submitted by Mem- 
ber states. The Charter could not 
properly be revised unless the prelimi- 
nary work were prepared with fore- 
sight, care and skillful technical knowl- 
edge. Views of the governments of 
Member states and non-governmental 
bodies should be taken into account, 
analyzed, and co-ordinated to create 
the proper atmosphere for the success 
of the coming General Conference 
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The Assembly elected fifteen mem- 
bers to the International Law Com- 
mission. They are: Gilberto Amado 
(Brazil); Roberto Cérdova (Mexico); 
Faris El-Khouri (Syria); J. P. A. 
Francois (Netherlands); Francisco U. 
Garcia-Amador (Cuba); Shuhsi Hsu 
(China); Sergei Borisovich Krylov 
(U.S.S.R.); Hersch Lauterpacht (Unit- 
ed Kingdom); John Johnston Parker 
(United States); A. E. F. Sandstrom 
(Sweden); Georges Scelle (France); 
Jean Spiropoulos (Greece); Jaroslav 
Zourek (Czechoslovakia); Radhabinod 
Pal (India); Carlos Salamanca-Figu- 
eroa (Bolivia). 















ratification of the 
amendments to be introduced. Egypt 


and facilitate 


considered its proposal as comple- 
mentary to those of the Netherlands 
and Argentina, The Egypt and Nether- 
lands items were approved for inclu- 
sion in the agenda by a vote of 51 in 
favor to 5 against. India abstained. 
The U.S.S.R., Byelorussia, Czecho- 
slovakia and the Ukraine voted against 
on the ground that their inclusion 
would “increase international ten- 
sions.” 

In Committee, Egypt withdrew its 
proposal recommending establishment 
of an advisory committee to assist the 
Secretary-General in preparatory work 
on the ground that it had not found 
as wide support as could have been 
expected. 

The Committee voted 24 in favor, 
23 against, with 5 abstentions, not to 
include in its draft resolution an in- 
Vitation to governments to comment. 

The Committee, by 28 to 15, with 
9 abstentions rejected a proposal by 
Belgium, Colombia, France and Mexi- 
co to omit from the draft resolution 
all references to Charter review. 

The Committee’s resolution, having 
regard to the provisions of Article 
109 of the Charter under which a pro- 
posal to hold a General Conference 
of the Members of the United Nations 
for the purpose of reviewing the Char- 
ter is to be placed on the agenda of 
the tenth annual session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly if such conference had 
not been held before that session, and 
considering that the examination of 
such a proposal will require consider- 
able preparation on the part of both 
the Secretary-General and Member 
states, and considering that study of 
the legislative history of the Charter 
and of the practice followed by the 
various organs of the United Nations 
is one of the best methods of acquir- 
ing knowledge of the Charter and will 
greatly facilitate the Assembly’s con- 
sideration at its tenth annual session 
of the question of calling a General 
Conference, and having regard to the 
memorandum of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, 
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Requests the Secretary-General to 
prepare, publish and circulate among 
the Member states, during 1954, or 
shortly thereafter: 

(a) A systematic compilation of the 
documents of the United Nations Con- 
ference on International Organization 
not yet published; 

(b) A complete index of the docu- 
ments of that Conference on the lines 
envisaged in Part If and Part III C 
of the memorandum by the Secretary- 
General; 

(c) A repertory of the practice of 
the United Nations organs appropri- 
ately indexed. 

The Assembly approved the Com- 
mittee’s draft resolution by a vote of 
54 to 5, with no abstentions. 


PREPARATION The documents to be 
published are those of the Co-ordina- 
tion Committee of the United Nations 
Conference on International Organiza- 
tion. In accordance with the views 
contained in the report of the Sixth 
Committee to the Assembly, the legally 
significant issues involved in the in- 
terpretation of particular Articles of 
the Charter will receive due considera- 
tion in ‘he preparation of the index. 

The repertory of the practice of 
United Nations organs will consist of 
a concise analytical summary of the 
practice of those organs under the 
Charter, setting forth the decisions 
which involve the interpretation and 
application of the various articles of 
the Charter. The material will be 
organized primarily under the provi- 
sions of the Charter, but significant 
problems or topics will be separately 
dealt with when material warrants 
such consideration. The repertory will 
contain references to the records and 
will be indexed. 

Preparation of the repertory will be 
undertaken by the substantive depart- 
ments of the Secretariat, to each of 
which certain Articles of the Charter 
have been tentatively allocated. An 
official within each department will be 
responsible for co-ordinating and ex- 
pediting the study, and those officials 
together will meet as a Working Group 
to deal with problems of treatment 
and over-all co-ordination. In addition, 
a Review Group will deal with ques- 
tions or policy regarding of the study. 


ASSEMBLY SESSIONS Under the item 
Measures to Limit the Duration of 
Regular Sessions, the General Assem- 
bly decided, by unanimous vote, to 
amend Rule 38 of its Rules of Pro- 
cedure to permit the Chairman of the 
ad hoc Political Committee, when one 
is established, to participate with the 
right to vote in the General Com- 
mittee. 

An amendment to Rule 39 provides 
that the Chairman of the ad hoc Com- 
mittee when sitting in the General 
Committee has equal right to desig- 


nate his Vice-Chairman as his substi- 
tute, 


TRIBUNAL IN LIBYA The United Nations 
Tribunal in Libya, consisting of three 
members, was established by the Gen- 
eral Assembly at its fifth session. Its 
functions are (1) to give, upon re- 
quest, to the Libyan and Italian Gov- 
ernments such instructions as might 
be required to give effect to the eco- 
nomic and financial provisions set 
forth in the General Assembly resolu- 
tion; (2) to decide all disputes arising 
between the authorities on interpreta- 
tion and application of those provi- 
sions. The Assembly continued the 
Tribunal and also asked the Secretary- 
General, after consultation with the 
Governments concerned, to report re- 
garding the Tribunal’s future to the 
tenth session. The vote was 51 to 0, 
with 6 abstentions. 


CONVENTIONS Three resolutions dealt 
with as many United Nations Conven- 
tions. The Assembly reiterated an 
appeal to states to accelerate their 
ratifications of or accessions to the 
Convention on the Prevention and 
Punishment of the Crime of Genocide, 
and requested the Secretary-General to 
continue measures to ensure the widest 
possible publicity on the nature, con- 
tents and purposes of the Convention. 
The vote was 50 to 0, with 8 ab- 
stentions. 


PUBLICITY Committee Secretary Yuen- 
Li Liang, at the request of the Yugo- 
slav representative, told of the steps 
taken in the past by the Secretary- 
General to publicize the Convention. 
These efforts, he said, were made 
through press releases, radio, photo- 
graphs, information centres and mis- 
sians abroad, a special pamphlet on 
the Convention and other publications 
such as the UNITED NATIONS BULLE- 
TIN and the United Nations Yearbook. 


WOMEN’S RIGHTS Another resolution, 
approved by a vote of 54 to 1, with 5 
abstentions, requested the Secretary- 
General to invite each non-Member 
state “which is or hereafter becomes” 
a member of a specialized agency or 
a party to the International Court of 
Justice to sign and ratify or accede to 
the Convention on the Political Rights 
of Women. Twenty-eight countries so 
far have become signatories of the 
Convention. 


SLAVERY A resolution approved by 
50 to 0, with 6 abstentions, recom- 
mends to Member states a protocol 
transferring to the United Nations the 
functions exercised by the League of 
Nations under the Slavery Convention 
of 1926 and urges States which are 
not yet parties to the Convention to 
accede to it. 


LAW COMMISSION The Assembly adopt- 
ed three resolutions after considering 
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the report of the International Law 
Commission on the work of its fifth 
session held last summer. The Com- 
mission adopted a draft Convention 
on International Arbitral Proce- 
dure. The Assembly, considering 
thai the draft includes certain impor- 
tant elements with respect to progres- 
sive development of international law 
and considering that governments 
should have an opportunity to com- 
ment on the draft, decided to transmit 
it to Member states together with the 
observations made in the Sixth (Legal) 
Committee, with a view to submission 
of government comments if possible 
before January 1, 1955. The Assembly 
requested the Secretary-General to 
circulate the comments and to include 
the question on the provisional agenda 
of the tenth session (1955) of the 
Assembly. The resolution was adopted 
by 45 to none, with 6 abstaining. 


REGIME OF THE HIGH SEAS Chapter III 
of the Commission’s report dealt with 
the Régime of the High Seas and con- 
tained final drafts on the continental 
shelf, on fisheries and on the contigu- 
ous zone. The Commission recom- 
mended that the Assembly adopt by 
resolution that part of its report de- 
voted to the subject of the continental 
shelf, and the draft articles on the 
continental shelf contained therein. 
The Commission also recommended 
that the Assembly adopt by resolution 
that part of its report devoted to fish- 
eries, and the draft articles covering 
the basic aspects of the international 
regulation of fisheries contained there- 
in. It further recommended that the 
Assembly enter into consultation with 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion on preparation of a draft conven- 
tion incorporating the principles of 
these draft articles on fisheries. 
Section IV of Chapter III of the 
Commission’s report contained a single 
article on the contiguous zone but, as 
the Commission had not yet adopted 
draft articles on the territorial sea, it 
recommended that the Assembly take 
no action in regard to the article. 
The Assembly, in a_ resolution 
adopted by a vote of 31 to 9, 
with 10 abstentions, having regard to 
the fact that the problems relating to 


The Assembly and the Security 
Council, independently of one another, 
on November 27, elected Feodor 


Ivanovich Kozhevnikov to fill the va- 
cancy on the International Court of 
Justice created by the resignation of 
Judge Sergei Aleksandrovich Goluns- 


ky. Liechtenstein and Switzerland, 
parties to the Statute of the Court, 
participated in the election. Mr. Ko- 
zhevnikov was most recently a mem- 
ber of the International Law Com- 
mission. 
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the high seas, territorial waters, con- 
tiguous zones, the continental shelf 
and the superjacent waters are closely 
linked together juridically as well as 
physically, decided not to deal with 
any aspect of the régime of the high 
seas or of the régime of territorial 
waters until all the problems involved 
have been studied by the International 
Law Commission and reported upon 
by it to the Assembly. 


STATE RESPONSIBILTY State Responsibility 
was one of the fourteen topics of in- 
ternational law which the International 
Law Commission, at its first session in 
1949, had provisionally selected for 
codification. Decisions of arbitral 


courts and claims commissions and 
those of the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice and the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice have established 
a number of general principles of in- 
ternational law on that subject, Many 
disputes between states arise out of 
claims based on real or alleged in- 
fringements of international obliga- 
tions involving the responsibility of 
the state. In a resolution on this sub- 
ject, the Assembly requested the In- 
ternational Law Commission, as soon 
as it considers it advisable, to under- 
take the codification of the principles 
of international law governing State 
responsibility. The vote was 36 to 
none, with 16 abstentions. 





25 Years of Drug Control Surveyed 


REREQUISITES of successful in- 
ternational control of narcotics 
according to the Permanent Central 
Opium Board in its year-end report 
are the efficiency of national control 
systems and the provision by adequate 
means of the services which operate 
these systems. 
The evolution of the narcotic drugs 
problem during the last quarter of a 
century was “remarkable both for the 
growth of the campaign against the 
use of narcotic drugs for non-medical 
purposes and for the results achieved 
thereby.” 

However, among the shortcomings 
of the present system of international 
control of narcotic drugs, the Board 
cites the failure of some governments 
to live up to their international obliga- 
tions and to cooperate fully with the 
organs of international control, such 
as failure to supply statistics and 
failure to answer the Board’s com- 
munications inquiring into the facts 
relevant to an efficient international 
control. 


The chief object of the control exer- 
cised by the Board, one of the key 
organs of international control of nar- 
cotic drugs, over the licit movement 
of narcotics is to prevent licitly pro- 
duced substances of this nature from 
being diverted to illicit use. On the 
basis of statistics supplied by govern- 
ments under the existing international 
conventions, the Board, (1) verifies 
whether all narcotic drugs exported 
from one country to another duly ar- 
rive at their destination; and (2) 
draws up for each country and each 
substance an annual balance-sheet of 
the quantities available at the end of 
the year, which should correspond to 
the stocks declared by governments. 
Also, the Board ensures that supplies 
imported or manufactured are kept 
within the limits calculated in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the 1931 
Convention for Limiting the Manu- 


facture and Regulating the Distributing 
of Narcotic Drugs, 

The situation in the licit movement 
of opium and coca leaves in 1952 
remained unsatisfactory, the Report 
stated. The total licit world produc- 
tion of raw opium is not accurately 
known and that of coca leaves remain 
a matter of conjecture. There was a 
slight decline in the use of opium for 
medical and scientific purposes and 
an increase in that of coca leaves. 
The licit use of opium for non-medical 
purposes seemed to be declining, but 
corresponding figures for coca leaf 
were almost entirely lacking. 

As to manufactured drugs the previ- 
ous steady rise in the manufacture of 
codein ceased in 1952 without affect- 
ing, however, the production of mor- 
phine, which in 1952 reached its 
highest figure. [Codein is the most im- 
portant chemical derivative of mor- 
phine.| The production of dionine 
tended to decline and that of diacetyl- 
morphine (heroin) fel] substantially 
while, on the other hand, the manu- 
facture of cocaine showed an upward 
trend. Information pertaining to syn- 
thetic narcotics is still incomplete ex- 
cept for pethidine the production of 
which, after a considerable increase in 
1951, now appeared to be stationary. 
The Board found that there are not 
yet sufficient data about the effect of 
the expanding development of syn- 
thetic narcotics upon the use of deriva- 
tives, although the consumption of 
morphine showed the first sign of a 
decline in 1952, 

The Board’s report calls attention to 
the fact that before the international 
control machinery was created, traffic- 
kers and drug addicts were able to ob- 
tain supplies without great difficulty 
from licit manufacturers and traders. 
Today their access to such sources is 
barred, since the control imposed by 
the 1925 and 1931 Conventions ex- 
tends over all licit dealings in nar- 
cotic drugs. 
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ixty Women Guides 
Have United Nations 
Facts at Fingertips 


HANKS to the guided tour service 

at United Nations Headquarters, 
a great many visitors from all over the 
world know a great deal more about 
the United Nations today than they 
did before they took the one-hour tour 
in company of a uniformed “girl 
guide.” This service, maintained by the 
American Association for the United 
Nations in co-operation with the 
Special Services Division of the United 
Nations Department of Public Infor- 
mation, is now one year old. 

The tours, originally conducted by 
ten, have become so popular that 60 
“girl guides” are employed today. 
Twenty languages are available among 
these guides. An average of 2,500 to 
2,600 persons a day take the tours, 
and the number had reached a total 
of 550,000 at the end of October. 

The “girl guides,” who also give 
public briefings and answer questions, 
are constantly in training to keep their 
fund of information up to date. This 
is done through lectures, films and 
required reading. 


Applying the final touches to their make-up before starting the daily round of tours 
are (mirrored, below) Monica Nachmanson, of Sweden; Mary Ann Gardner, of the 
United States; and Claudia Andujar, a Romanian who was born in Switzerland. 
Picture at top shows Miss Machmanson servicing a group of visitors at the 
desk, where an attempt is made to answer all queries, however complicated, about 
the United Nations. A total of 550,000 persons have gone on these tours. 
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Success Now in Sight for First 
Penicillin Plant in Yugoslavia 


TWO-AND-A-HALF-YEAR bat- 

tle to expand and modernize an in- 
adequate penicillin plant came within 
sight of succers this month when 
United Nations Headquarters received 
a cable from Yugoslavia: “Everything 
perfect.” 

This encouraging statement meant 
that the trial run was successful in 
producing penicillin crystals. Behind it 
lay months of planning, experimenta- 
tion and testing in order to resolve one 
of the most delicate industrial prob- 
lems of our time, the production of 
penicillin, in a country where facilities 
and skilled technicians are very scarce 
and the need for the health-giving 
antibiotic great. The cable augured 
success not only for the Yugoslav 
plant—the first of its kind to get aid 
from UNICEF, and the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Administration 
(taAA)—but also for plants in Chile 
and India which are receiving basic 
production equipment from the Fund, 
as Well as technical assitance from TAA. 

The pioneer plant in Yugoslavia is 
part of a village-by-village attack on 
pneumonia, scarlet fever, diarrhea and 
endemic syphilis, which weaken and 
kill thousands of children and which 
the government is determined to cut to 
a minimum. The plant is intedded to 
insure an adequate supply of penicillin 
to accomplish this objective at the least 
possible cost. Staffed with technicians 
trained by the World Health Organiza- 
tion and now under the guidance of 
the United Nations Technical Assist- 
ance Administration, the plant will also 
provide training facilities for additional 
skilled personnel in the country. 

The penicillin plant which is being 
set up in Chile with aid from UNICEF 
and TAA: is expected to initiate its first 
trial run in 1954 and be in production 
by the end of this year, when the anti- 
biotics plant in India, the first in 
South-East Asia, is also due to start up. 
Production from both plants will be 
used to meet the needs of the coun- 
tries’ own children. In addition, India’s 
plant will help train laboratory tech- 
nicians from other countries, thus 
widening the understanding of penicil- 
lin technology throughout under-de- 
veloped areas. 

With production equipment, as with 
all of the supplies it ships around the 
world, UNICEF makes two require- 
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ments: that the output of the plants 
be used primarily for mothers and 
children cost-free and that the assisted 
countries match UNICEF aid with local 
goods and services. Again illustrating 
how much can be done with relatively 
little international assistance, these 
countries are far outmatching UNICEF 
funds in order to establish the neces- 
sary facilities. 

In Yugoslavia, for example, UNICEF’s 
total expenditure of $90,000 will 
be greatly exceeded by an estimated 
$500,000 to be spent by the govern- 
ment on organizing the buildings for 
the plant, salaries of personnel and 
free distribution of the product. To set 
up all three UNICEF-assited penicillin 


HOODED YUGOSLAV TECHNICIANS at the 
newly-expanded plant fills vials with penicillin. 


plants, the governments concerned 
have committed over $5,500,00, while 
the UNICEF contribution totals $1,225,- 
000. 

More important than the price tag, 
however, is the fact that these plants 
will protect millions from ills that have 
plagued children for generations. 
When all UNICEF-aided- antibiotics 
plants start operation, they will pro- 
duce enough penicillin to cure over 
5,000,000 children of yaws a year, or 





MONKEY BUSINESS 


A new hazard has been added to 
the list of unexpected dangers that 
threaten UNICEF equipment when it 
gets out into the Indian countryside. 
At a UNICEF-aided maternal and child 
welfare centre in Shahabad, a monkey 


recently broke through the window, 

opened the instrument cupboard agd 

played havoc with its contents. 
When he received a request for re- 


placement, the UNICEF Procurement 
Officer sighed and wondered, “What 
next?” 








many youngsters of other diseases 
a hopeful start in this significant aspect 
of UNICEF aid to under-privileged 
mothers and children throughout the 
world. 


MILK FOR MILLIONS 


Nearly 2,000,000 children are get- 
ting daily free cups of milk from 
UNICEF-equipped milk plants now in 
operation in Europe, the Middle East, 
and Latin America, the Fund's Milk 
Conservation Coordinator recently 
stated. Furthermore, when all plants 
receiving UNICEF aid start production, 
about 3,300,000 youngsters will bene- 
fit from increased local supplies of the 
protein-rich food. 

UNICEF aid has encouraged govern- 
ment exependiture of millions of dol- 
lars for safe, free milk for children. 
To establish drying, pasteuring or 
sterilizing plants in 23 countries, 
UNICEF commitments of approximately 
$8,000,000 have stimulated govern- 
ment investments which will exceed 
$40,000,000 for capital and other costs 
and an additional $100,000,000 to pro- 
vide free milk for children after the 
plants are in operation. Today one of 
the largest single purchasers of dairy 
equipment, UNICEF provides essential 
imported equipment and other sup- 
plies and sometimes pays the costs of 
training necessary personnel. 

In addition to encouraging the ex- 
pansion of government activity, the 
Fund representative added, UNICEF 
activities have stimulated private ex- 
pansion of the dairy industry at a 
much more rapid rate than ever before. 

In Nicaragua, for example, milk 
producers organized a _ co-operative 
and built a modern pasteurizing plant 
when interest in milk was aroused by 
the dramatic improvement in the 
health of some 40,000 school children 
who have participated in a UNICEF- 
aided milk feeding program during the 
past few years. 

In north-eastern Brazil, two new 
dealers began importing commercial 
milk while UNICEF was supplying large 
quantities to children in drought- 
stricken areas. 
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ABOVE: Harchand Singh, Sikh member of TB team, canvassed 
Sachkhera homes, urges parents to have children vaccinated. 
He is one of many working in India’s anti-TB drive. 


LEFT: A day’s work over, Dr. S. Lal Khosla, team leader, in- 
spects test-marks on arms of the 300 children examined. 


BELOW: Milestone in India’s TB campaign is passed, as 
team bids goodbye to headman who helped organize village. 








a 
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A ROADSIDE DEMONSTRATION by George E. Nicholson, FAO's cotton consultant in Ethiopia. 
By mounting a portable cotton gin on his truck Mr. Nicholson was able to give practical instruc- 
tion to Ethiopian farmers. 





HEN a technical assistance ex- 
pert from the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United 
Nations stops in New York, chances are 
he is either hurrying home from an 
assignment overseas, or hurrying back 
to the job again. But if you should 
buttonhole him long enough, coming 
Or going, you can learn at firsthand 
what he and his colleagues are doing 
to help people in under-developed re- 
gions to improve their crop output, 
their diet, their way of living. 
One recent FAO transient, Michael 
W. Millar, a 39-year-old agronomist 
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New Seeds for African Granary 


from Ontario, Canada, returned from 
14 months in Ethiopia confident that 
that ancient African Empire could one 
day become “the granary of the Mid- 
dle East” if the people could be shown 
how to make better use of their re- 
sources. For example, Ethiopian soil 
could grow a large variety of crops 
ranging from subtropical to tropical 
products, yet there is no home-grown 
seed industry. No provision had been 
made to carry on good stocks from 
One year to the next, and seeds there- 
fore had to be imported. 


As a first step toward making the 


country self-sufficient in seed stock, 
Millar, a seed improvement expert, 
set up a demonstration area for seed 
trial and multiplication work near Ad- 
dis Ababa. He planted about 15 kinds 
of seed contributed by FAO member 
nations—the United States, Great Bri- 
tain, Germany, Italy, France, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and Canada, In 
this first experimental plot in Ethi- 
opia, Millar demonstrated how to de- 
velop pure seed strains of many basic 


crops, including wheat, soybeans, 
potatoes, castor beans, alfalfa, and 
flax. 


A FARMER'S PARADISE Millar, who con- 
siders Ethiopia a “farmer’s paradise,” 
said that Irish flax introduced into 
Ethiopia by FAO three or four years 
ago, grows better than in Ireland, tradi- 
tional home of flax and fine linens. 
Indeed, the native castor bean plant 
does a little too well, shooting up al- 
most to tree height. He therefore in- 
troduced a dwarf plant growing to a 
manageable height of from four to five 
feet. 

Millar found that Ethiopian wheat 
grew in a profusion of mixed varieties, 
thus impairing its value. To bring uni- 
formity to this important crop, he in- 
troduced Regent wheat from neighbor- 
ing Kenya, which has a climate like 
Ethiopia’s. 

In a symbolic sense, Millar had 
planted the seeds of what he feels will 
become a basic industry in a potential- 
ly great agricultural country. He was 
now ready to take off again for his 
farm in Canada, with his wife and four 
children, the youngest having been 
born in Addis Ababa. 

A second FAO expert from Ethiopia 
to stop in New York was George E. 
Nicholson, cotton consultant from 
Piura, Peru. He had spent more than 
a year in Ethiopia, advising the gov- 
ernment on the development of its 
cotton industry. The country, he said, 
does not produce anything like the 
quantity it consumes, and must import 
80 per cent of her cotton requirements. 
The task is to counteract this heavy 
drain on the country’s foreign ex- 
change by developing a native in- 
dustry. 

“When I arrived in Ethiopia” said 
Nicholson, “I found that practically 
nobody, certainly no _ small-scale 
farmer, had any idea of the necessity 
for keeping cotton varieties free from 
the degeneration that comes from in- 
discriminate cross-breeding. The result 
was that almost every cotton plant in 
the country was the mongrel offspring 
of dozens of varieties of cotton—some 
good, some very bad—which have 
come to the country in the past two or 
three thousand years.” 

That, said Mr. Nicholson, was the 
dark side of the picture. There was 
also a bright side. 
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“The Ethiopian farmer is intelligent, 
and very willing to give more advanced 
agricultural methods a trial. The Ethi- 
opian government is keenly interested 
in developing a cotton-growing and cot- 
tion-processing industry. Millions of 
acres of land are available for cotton 
growing and the capital that cannot be 
provided from inside the country might 
come from foreign investors who are 
becoming very interested in Ethiopia’s 
cotton prospects.” 


THE GRASS ROOTS Nicholson worked at 
the grass-roots level. With a small port- 
able gin provided by FAO, which he 
mounted it on a Land Rover, he 
toured many parts of the country giv- 
ing ginning demonstrations, showing 
how the machine is used to separate 
cotton seed from the lint. Arrange- 
ments were made to copy the design of 
the gin so that similar gins could be 
made and placed in various centres 
for the benefit of cotton spinners and 
weavers employed in the country’s 
“cottage industry.” 

Nicholson, in addition to making 


economic, technical and statistical sur- 
veys of present and potential cotton 
areas, planted cotton s2ed of 17 dif- 
ferent cotton varieties in nine different 
field trials in different regions of the 
country. Four tons of high quality 
seed imported by FAO from the Sudan 
were distributed by Nicholson to hun- 
dreds of farmers and he advised them 
on methods of planting and cultivat- 
ing. In most of his travels he was ac- 
companied by eight young Ethiopians 
who, he hoped, will carry on the work 
he had started. 

“If the possibilities of the country 
and the enthusiasm of the people liv- 
ing in it mean anything,” said Nichol- 
son, “Ethiopia, I am sure, will one day 
turn her imports of cotton into ex- 
ports.” 

Millar, of Canada, and Nicholson, 
of Peru, are two of several FAO ex- 
perts who have helped and are helping 
Ethiopia to improve her forestry re- 
sources, the hides and skin industry 
and the quality of coffee, the No. | 
export crop. FAO experts are also ad- 


vising on farm machinery, control of 
the cattle disease rinderpest, and on 
nutrition and home economics. 


When Wilbur H. Ties, Fao fruit 
expert, returned from a year in Yugo- 
slavia, he told how it was possible to 
improve the fruit industry of a coun- 
try with 100 million fruit trees. Thies, 
for 25 years extension horticulturist 
at the University of Massachusetts, 
found that agricultural research in 
Yugos!avia was well developed but that 
extension or farm advisory services 
to channel information to farmers 
were inadequate. 


FIRST HE LISTENED The first four months 
of his mission, Mr. Thies spent tour- 
ing every corner of the country, speak- 
ing to teachers, research workers and 
farmers. “This was the period I asked 
questions,” he said. “I didn’t tell them 
a thing.” When he had studied meth- 
ods of fruit culture, the expert then 
advised on efficient and up-to-date 
methods. He conducted ten seminars 
in different parts of the country on 
insect control, pruning, nursery man- 


A general view of FAO’s seventh session meeting in the Rome headquarters. 
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agement and the selection of fruit vari- 
eties. He wrote about the subjects for 
Yugoslav journals to reach an even 
wider audience. He gave field demon- 
strations. 


One demonstration had to do with 
spraying DDT and oil emulsions to 
control insect pests. “The soil and the 
climate in many parts of the country 
are excellent for fruit,” he said, “but 


the trees are infested to a large extent 
with insect pests. Codling moth, for 
example, damages 50 per cent of the 
apple crop, and this could be remedied 
by proper spraying. After a spraying 
demonstration of the apple crop in one 
region, a checkup revealed that the 
operation was 99 per cent effective. 


Soil erosion, Thies found, was an- 
other serious ‘deterrent to increased 





Decisions of FAO Conference 


HE Food and Agriculture Organiza- 

tion of the United Nations ended the 
seventh session of its Conference at 
Rome headquarters on December 11, 
1953, after one of the most important 
sessions in its history. 


Three new members—Libya, Iran and 
Yemen — were admitted, raising FAO 
membership to a new high of 71. Ap- 
proved in principle was a proposal of 
India for admitting non-self-governing 
territories to associate membership. 


The budget was increased from $5,- 
250,000 to $6,000,000. 


Dr. Philip V. Cardon, of Logan, Utah, 
was unanimously appointed to succeed 
Norris E. Dodd, who headed the. organi- 
zation for more than five years, as Di- 
rector-General. 


To bring more member countries into 
more direct association with the work of 
the organization, the size of the FAo 
Council was increased from 18 to 24. 
The Council now consists of Australia, 


Cuba, Egypt. Finland, France, India, 
Switzerland, Thailand, Canada, Chile, 
Traq, Italy, Lebanon, Liberia, United 


States of America, United Kingdom, Ar- 
gentina and Japan. Professor Josué de 
Castro, of Brazil, was re-elected inde- 
pendent chairman of the Council for two 
years. 


Apart from constitutional and admin- 
istrative matters, the Conference re- 
viewed the whole range of FAO activities. 
It assessed results already achieved in 
helping member countries to improve 
their agriculture, forests, fisheries and in 
raising the standards of living and nutri- 
tion. The Conference also discussed dur- 
ing the three-week sessions the problem 
of concurrent surpluses and shortages 
and concluded that countries should 
plan their agricultural production select- 
ively to ensure that the right kinds of 
food are produced in the right places. 
It was recommended that governments 
disposing of agricultural surpluses do so 
in a manner to avoid causing sharp falls 
of prices on world markets. 


Fao’s Committee on Commodity Prob- 
lems, whose task it is to keep surpluses 
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and shortages under review and to ad- 
vise On international action in regard to 
particular commodities, is to be strength- 
ened by the addition of six more mem- 
bers, making 20 in all. One of its most 
important tasks was to set up, as instruct- 
ed by the Conference, a Working Party 
to meet in Washington the latter part of 
February to discuss the problem of food 
surpluses. The Working Party decided 
that the following countries should be in- 
vited to appoint representatives: Argen- 
tina, Egypt, France, India, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, United Kingdom and 
United States. 


Following an appeal for immediate ac- 
tion from the Near Eastern countries to 
halt the locust plague now spreading 
into their territories from the Arabian 
Peninsula, the Conference voted $150,000 
to match contributions from interested 
governments and to co-ordinate activities 
in the fight against the pest. 


Among other Conference actions was 
the establishment of a European Com- 
mission for the Control of Foot and 
Mouth Disease, a cattle disease which 
has caused heavy losses in recent years 
in Europe. 


Sir Herbert Broadley, Fao Deputy Di- 
rector-General and Chief of the Expand- 
ed Program of Technical Assistance, re- 
ported to the Conference’s Commission 
II that the number of FAO experts in the 
field had risen steadily from 163 at the 
beginning of 1952 to 313 at the end of 
the year, and then advanced more slowly 
to 334 by the end of July 1953. By the 
end of October, he said, the number of 
experts had declined to 259. Financial 
restrictions under which _ specialized 
agencies have agreed to work during the 


first half of 1954 would probably result - 


in a further decline to 197 by next June. 


Sir Herbert sounded a hopeful note 
for the future, however, when he pre- 
dicted that it was probable that the num- 
ber would increase again in the latter part 
of 1954, provided that all contributions 
which had been pledged at the recent 
Conference in New York were fully and 
promptly paid. 


fruit yields. He advised mulching, un- 
heard of before in Yugoslavia. He 
showed that mulch at the base of the 
tree conserves moisture, controls tem- 
perature and acts as fertilizer and 
cushion for dropped fruit. “Before I 
left the country,” said Thies, “some 
4,000 trees had been mulched for the 
first time.” 


Thies advised the Yugoslavs to re- 
move trees from the nurseries after 
one year instead of waiting three years, 
thus minimizing the danger of injuring 
roots. Thousands of trees were so 
planted during Mr. Thies’s stay in the 
country. 

“With enough power sprayers to 
control insect pests, and with a wider 
use of modern techniques in the op- 
eration of orchards, there would be a 
rapid and marked improvement in 
Yugoslavia’s harvests of apples, plums, 
cherries, peaches, apricots, pears and 
other fruits,” said Mr. Thies. 

Other FAO experts were sent to 
Yugoslavia to advise on forestry de- 
velopment, range and soil conserva- 
tion, cotton culture, control of insects, 
weeds and cattle disease, and on meth- 
ods to improve fish processing, re- 
frigeration and the transportation of 
fresh fish. 


Dr. Z. I. Kertesz was sent by FAO 
to Ceylon to advise on nutrition prob- 
lems. He found that the country pro- 
duces much less food than is required 
to provide a minimum diet for her 
population and that the deficit is cov- 
ered by imports. Dr. Kertesz, a pro- 
fessor of chemistry at the New York 
State Agricultural Experiment Station 
at Cornell, helped in the formation of 
a Ceylon Food Research Institute 
which would analyze the nutritional 
value of foods grown in the country, 
study milling methods, food defici- 
encies, diets, and so on. 


KITCHEN TESTED On returning after a 
year in Ceylon, Dr. Kertesz told of 
efforts to popularize the soybean as a 
means of combatting protein malnutri- 
tion. An attempt of the British to in- 
troduce the food during the war did 
not succeed because of the failure to 
present it to the people in an accept- 
able form. Profiting from this experi- 
ence, FAO, in collaboration with the 
government, has established a test 
kitchen to study the best ways in 
which the bean can be incorporated 
into local dishes. Recipes sfound ac- 
ceptable are distributed among the 
people through government agencies 
and schools. Most of the soya produc- 
tion, Dr. Kertesz said, will be blended 
with wheat flour. 


The work of the experts from Ethi- 
opia, Yugoslavia and Ceylon is typical 
of the technical projects completed or 
under way in many of FAO’s 71 Mem- 
ber nations. 
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A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW (Continued from page 57) 


The Balkan Sub-Commission of the 
Peace Observation Commission, on 
December 21, 1953 decided unani- 
mously to limit the number of United 
Nations Military Observers in Greece 
to three, plus the Principal Observer, 
and to continue their services through 
July 31, 1954. 


Ambassador Alexis Kyrou, Perma- 
nent Representative of Greece to the 
United Nations had suggested this 
course of action. 


Also at Mr. Kyrou’s suggestion, the 
Sub-Commission agreed unanimously 
to consider at a later date 
the possibility of discontinu- 
ing the Military Observers Mission or 
of further reducing the number of ob- 
servers. 


Ambassador Kyrou said that the 
Greek Government entertains the hope 
that the trend of its relations with the 
People’s Republic of Bulgaria, and 
eventually with the People’s Republic 
of Albania may render possible the 
discontinuance of the Military Ob- 
servers Mission in Greece even before 
July 31, 1954. Ambassador Kyrou ex- 
pressed deep appreciation of his Gov- 
ernment for the valuable services 
rendered. by the Military Observers 
both to Greece and to the over-all 
cause of peace. 


Observers 


At present there are six United Na- 
tions Military Observers in Greece. 
One is provided by each of the five 
member countries of the Balkan Sub- 
Commission: Colombia, France, Paki- 
stan, Sweden and the United States. 
The observer team is headed by a 
Principal Observer, Brigadier H, E. A. 
Morris, of the United Kingdom, who 
will stay on as head of the group. 


Which of the member countries of 
the Balkan Sub-Commission will with- 
draw its observers, to reduce the total 
number of observers to three plus the 
Principal Observer, will be decided in 
direct negotiations between the coun- 
tries concerned and the Secretariat. 
Eduardo Carrizosa, of Colombia, de- 
clared his Government was ready to 
withdraw its observer. 


The thirteenth session of the Trus- 
teeship Council, opening at Head- 
quarters on January 28, will consider 
jhe annual reports on six 
African Trust Territories 
and other issues concerning them. The 
reports, covering the year 1952, have 
been submitted by the Administering 
Authofities of Tanganyika, Ruanda- 
Urundi, the British and French-ad- 
ministered Cameroons, and British and 
French-administered Togoland. In ad- 
dition, the Council will review the Te- 
ports of its 1952 visiting mission to 
West African Trust Territories and 


Trusteeship 
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make arrangements for the next visit- 
ing mission to East Africa. Other 
African questions to be considered are 
the Togoland unification problem and 
various issues raised by petitioners 
from the French Cameroons. More 
than two hundred petitions also await 
the Council’s examinations while other 
items on the provisional agenda in- 
clude several questions arising from 
General Assembly resolutions. The 
session is expected to last about seven 
weeks. 


Last year, for the first time in his- 
tory, more than 50 million passengers 
were Carried by air. The International 
Civil Aviation Organization, in its re- 
port for 1953, the SOth anniversary of 
the beginning of powered flight, un- 
derlines the astounding progress in 
civil aviation since the Wright Bro- 
thers first flew their historic aircraft. 

Passengers carried on international 
and domestic airlines totalled 52 mil- 
lion, compared with 2,500,000 in 
1937. In 1937, the average 
number of passengers per air- 
craft was 5.3; this year it was 24.5. 
The average distance flown per pas- 
senger has increased 57 per cent in 
16 years, from 350 miles in 1937 to 
550 miles this year. 


Aviation 


Passengers carried and _ passenger- 
miles flown were ten per cent higher 
than last year. The general rate of in- 
crease of 1953 figures over 1952 fig- 
ures was slightly greater than the in- 
crease between 1952 and 1951... . 
China became the 62nd member of 
icAO on January 1, 1954. A member 
since the organization’s inception in 
1947, China had withdrawn in 1951. 


Ethiopia, which is receiving tech- 
nical assistance in establishing meteo- 
rological observation stations and in 
the training of observers, last month 
became the 82nd member of the 
World Meteorological Organ- 
ization. In addition to its 
value to agriculture, Ethiopia’s im- 
proved meteorological facilities will be 
of great value in the development of 
routes for aircraft. The country’s avia- 
tion also is undergoing expansion, as- 
sisted by training programs conducted 
by experts of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization. 


Weather 


The 1947 census showed that there 
were 75,000 blind in Egypt alone. The 
incidence of blindness is higher in the 
Middle East than elsewhere, despite 
public health measures—about four in 
1000 persons, 

Arthur N. Magill, Superintendent of 


the Canadian National Institute for 
the Blind, returned in December from 








an assignment since last January as the 
first director of the Demonstration 
Centre for the Blind in Cairo. 

The Centre, designed to serve 
Egypt and other Arab states in the 
Middle East, was established by the 
Egyptian Government with the help 
of the Technical Assistance Admin- 
istration. 

Four main aspects of the centre’s 
work are: 


a model school where blind chil- 
dren will receive a standard of educa- 
tion equal to that for sighted children 
in ordinary schools. About 56 young- 
sters aged between six and 15 are at- 
tending school at the centre at present. 

a home-training program for per- 
sonnel who will help the blind in their 
homes. Already 13 have been trained 
for this project. 


s 





an employment service, which 
will provide a workshop at the centre 
and will also encourage the blind to 
work at home. In addition, the centre 
will try to find jobs for the blind in in- 
dustry—in perfumery plants, for in- 
stance, or soft-drink factories. 


a regional centre which will train 
personnel to work not only in Egypt 
but in other Arab states. 

This year, the centre’s Braille print- 
ing press has published textbooks in 
Arabic Braille for the first time, and 
the first Braille lending library in that 
part of the world is being developed. 

Mr. Magill, himself totally blind, 
has spent the last 18 of his 43 years 
working for the blind. He lost both 
his eyes in his teens, as a result of ac- 
cidents. His achievements are an ex- 
ample to other sightless people. So 
successful was Mr. Magill’s assignment 


to Cairo, that the Egyptian Govern-* 


ment has asked him to return next fall 
to help with further training and devel- 
opment plans for the centre. Mean- 
while, he will return to his old post as 
Superintendent of the Canadian Na- 
tional Institute for the Blind... . 
World War II left Yugoslavia with 
hundreds of thousands of homeless 
and handicapped children. Although 
many of them have been given a new 
start in life through adoption or care 
in children’s homes, large numbers 
still need continuing care and protec- 
tion. 

Miss Aino Elina Rautanen of Hel- 
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sinki, Finland, who has been active in 
her own country in caring for home- 
less and orphaned children will help 
the Government plan further develop- 
ment of children’s homes and other 
institutions and child placement in 
foster homes, .. . 


Geoffrey N. N. Nunn, of England, 
and Marcel Solignac, of France are 
assisting Pakistan in developing the nat- 
ural resources of the nation’s vast but 
relatively untouched northwestern ter- 
ritories, the Baluchistan States Union, 
extending over an area of some 80,000 
square miles. 

A Central Government develop- 
ment program for 1953-54 gives high 
priority to the building of the Bal- 
uchistan highway to link the relatively 
isolated northwestern territories with 
Karachi, capital of Pakistan, which lies 
off the mouth of the Indus River, and 
the outside world. 

Other important projects include 
opening new sources of water supply, 
building an irrigation system and im- 
provement of farming techniques for 
the purpose of expanding livestock, 
fruit growing and agricultural produc- 
tion in an area where the economy is 
basically agricultural. Develop- 
ment of known coal deposits is re- 
garded as something which can be 
done immediately with little serious 
difficulty and’ which would be import- 
ant to the development of other basic 
industries. .. . 


Alexander Tindal, of the United 
Kingdom, will assist in improving the 
plant management and _ production 
methods of a government cement fac- 
tory in the northern sections of Cey- 
IOMe oe 

Photogrammetry is the technique 
of making measurements and _ scale 
drawings from photographs, _ in- 
cluding aerial photography. The tech- 
nique is particularly useful in making 
large-scale ‘maps, such as those re- 
quired for engineering development 
projects, hydroelectric plants or irri- 
gation schemes, 

The TAA is providing India with a 
specialist and a new photogrammetric 
plotting machine, purchased in Switz- 
erland. 

Hollan K. Hagen, of Norway, will 
advise Indian officials on the latest 
technique in the use of the equipment 
for conducting surveys and making 
maps, and on the training of local 
personnel for this type of work. 


Otto J. Stern, an Austrian national 
now employed in the United States, is 
making:a survey in Peru to determine 
the feasibility of establishing a fertil- 
izer manufacturing industry in Cuzco 
Province... .. - 

The first economic farm survey of 
Thailand since 1936 has been com- 
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pleted by the Division of Agriculture, 
Economics and Land Use, with 
the help of John Kassebaum, of 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion. Mr. Kassebaum, who was in 
Thailand two and a half years, said 
the survey showed that eighty-seven 
per cent of all farm land is owned by 
the actual farm operators in Thailand, 
the highest per centage in Asia and 
the Far East. 


Dr. Helge Tvermoes, who has 
taught higher mathematics in Den- 
mark for the past 20 years joined a 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization mission in 
Liberia working with the government 
in establishing an expanded science de- 
partment at the University of Liberia. 

UNESCO co-operation with the sci- 
ence department of the University be- 
gan nearly three years ago upon a 
request from the Liberian government 
stressing the need for science educa- 
tion in the training of technicians; 
UNESCO has since sent teachers of 
physics, mathematics, chemistry and 
biology to the University of Mon- 
rovia, 


China has deposited, the second in- 
strument of ratification of the Con- 


vention on the Political Rights of 
Women. 
The Convention, will come into 


force after six ratification or acces- 
sions. . . . The Netherlands became 
the 35th country to sign the United 
Nations Opium Protocol on December 
30, 1953. The treaty had previously 
been signed by Cambodia, Canada, 
Chile, Costa Rica, Denmark, Domini- 
can Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, France, 


Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, 
India, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Italy, Japan, 
Lebanon, Liechtenstein, Monaco, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, Panama, 
Philippines, Republic of 
Korea, Spain, Switzerland, Turkey, 
Union of South Africa, United King- 
dom, United States, Venezuela, Viet 
Nam, and Yugoslavia. 

The Protocol, drafted by the United 
Nations Opium Conference in 1953, 
closed for signature on December 31, 
1953. It had been open to any Mem- 
ber of the United Nations and any 
non-Member state invited to partici- 
pate in the Opium Conference, and by 
any other state to which the Secretary- 
General, at the request of the Coun- 
cil, sent a copy of the treaty. 

The treaty, entitled “Protocol for 
Limiting and Reguating the Cultiva- 
tion of the Poppy Plant, the Produc- 
tion of, International and Wholesale 
Trade In, and Use of Opium,” is an 
interim agreement which anticipates 
the conclusion of a single convention 
to deal with the control of narcotic 
drugs as a whole, and which is to 
supersede all the existing treaties per- 
taining to this subject. 

The aim of the Protocol is to limit 
the illicit traffic and use of opium by 
limiting stocks of opium, the number 
of producing countries and the areas 
of cultivation. 

While the Protocol does not restrict 
the signatories from producing opium 
for their own medical and scientific 
needs, it limits to seven the number of 
opium producing countries which are 
entitled to export opium, They are 
Bulgaria, Greece, India, Iran, Turkey, 
the U.S.S.R., and Yugoslavia. 


Signatures 


| OFFICERS OF THE AD HOC POLITICAL COMMITTEE | 





The officers of the Ad Hoc Political Committee for the eighth session were: Dr. Miguel Urquia 
(center) of El Salvador, Chairman; Salvador G. Lopez (left) of the Philippines, vice-chairman; and 
William D. Forsyth, of Australia, Rapporteur. 
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Ina M. Dickie, who wrote this arti- 
cle for the BULLETIN, was born in 
Parry Sound, Ontario, Canada. Today 
she is working as nurse specialist with 
a WHO mother and child health project 
in Bangkok, Thailand. 

Miss Dickie was formerly District 
Supervisor of Public Health Nursing 
in Ontario, organizing and supervising 
public health services in rural and sub- 
urban areas. At the time she joined 
wHo she had been for six years Dis- 
trict Supervisor of Public Health Nurs- 
ing in the City of Ottawa. 


This is really grandmother’s story. 
For the public health nurse’s greeting 
to the family Intachurn is followed 
closely by the words Yae bai nai, kuh? 
(Where is grandmother?) 


It is difficult to believe that this 
wiry figure with her closely cropped 
hair, who hurries along the paths of 
the betel grove, clad in an old-fash- 
ioned panung (skirt), baskets sus- 
pended from the bamboo rod over her 
shoulders, is the matriarch of a family 
group of about 35 people. 

The Thai mother has a position of 
great respect; her advice’ is sought 
in all family matters. At 58, grand- 
mother has now a fourth generation 
in her household. A widow for many 





Except for Bulgaria and the Soviet 
Union, all of the producers attended 
the Opium Conference and signed the 
Protocol. Bulgaria and the Soviet 
Union expressed the view that they 
did not consider the Protocol neces- 
sary, in view of the anticipated single 
convention. 

The Protocol will come into force 
on the 30th day after the ratification 
or accession of at least 25 states, in- 
cluding at least three of the producing 
states and three of the opium manu- 
facturing states named in Article 21 
of the document. . . . India has signed 
the Declaration on the Continued Ap- 
plication of Schedules to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. The 
Declaration provides for extension of 
the life of the tariff schedules annexed 
to the GATT, which otherwise would 
expire on December 31, 1953. Czecho- 
slovakia has also signed the Declara- 
tion and in addition, the Third Pro- 
tocol of Rectifications and Modifica- 
tions to the text of the schedules to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. Burma and Ceylon signed the 
Declaration. 
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THE WORLD’S HEALTH: 
A Story from Thailand 


years, she lives amongst her children. 

To reach her, the district nurse, 
Miss Anong, drives down a lane past 
Western-type residences and embassy 
mansions. She leaves the car to its 
driver and in a minute is in a different 
world—a world of wayside shops, mud 
paths, an open field and, beyond a 
betel-nut grove, a cluster of grass- 
covered homes. 

This cluster of three or four humble 
places is grandmother’s compound, 
whose water supply is the rain collect- 
ed in an ong (urn) and the small dirty 
klong (canal) that flows by the door. 

Grandmother goes to sell in the 
market at times. More often, though, 
she remains at home to care for the 
small children, releasing others to go 
out to earn the meagre living. So it is 
that the nurse and the grandmother 
have become firm friends, and through 
grandmother Miss Anong is able to do 
much for the health of the families 
who make up the household. 

Looking back, the coming of the 
public health nurse must have seemed 
like a miracle. Searching for infants 
registered irregularly with the district 
officer, she found the baby of this 
family group in an emaciated condi- 
tion, his mother dead. 

The mother (grandmother’s daugh- 
ter, Nang Chong) had been delivered 
in this grass-covered hut for the third 
time at 22 by the moh-tam-yae (un- 
trained midwife) a month before. She 
died of haemorrhage. Grandmother 
had taken over the care of the three 
children. 

Without breast milk the baby weak- 
ened daily. Two years old, severely 
undernourished, unable to sit up alone, 
with no teeth, the baby presented a 
picture of misery. 

There was another daughter, Nang 
Lamai, herself a widow. She supported 
five children, ranging in age from 4 
months to 15 years, by selling each 
day in the market. She nursed her 
baby well and maintained herself and 
her family on the equivalent: of 60 
U. S. cents a day (4/6d.). 


And then grandmother brought to 
the nurse another child, Somai, aged 
six. His thin body had the tell-tale 
sores that means yaws. His brother, 
Amnuey, had died of malaria and 
brother Somsri, eight, also had died 
just a month earlier of tubercular 
spine. 

Of eleven pregnancies, his mother, 
Nang, had six living children. 


, 


Nor did it take Miss Anong long to 
discover how Somsri got tuberculosis. 
Grandmother's son-in-law, Nai Pai, is 
a samlor (tricycle) driver. Often he 
is too weak and coughs too much to 
do his strenuous work. This explained 
the poverty. A further investigation ex- 
plained the coughing — advanced tu- 
berculosis in both lungs. 


Was there no brightness in the story 
for grandmother? Yes, indeed. -Her 
daughters’ children were now having 
their own families. While one grand- 
daughter nursed a robust two-months- 
old baby, another was four months 
pregnant. A child of 15 years was 
blind in one eye, as a result of an in- 
fection, but they were—despite all 
their difficulties—a friendly and cheer- 
ful group. 

The eyes of grandmother are alert 
and intelligent. No urging was needed 
when she learned of the new Maternal 
and Child Health Clinic. 


The family is well known now to 
the clinic physicians. The two-year-old 
was left at home under the care of 
the public health nurse, with a sup- 
ply of uniceF milk and additional 
vitamins, until other arrangements 
could be made. 


The trained midwives are going to 
make certain that Nang Chong’s story 
will not be repeated in this family 
group, The social worker arranged 
temporary placement of the two small 
children of Nang Chong in the nursery 
home recently opened in Bangkok and 
made plans for the financial care of 
Nai Pai’s family—for he was admitted 
to the tuberculosis hospital. Somai 
had had penicillin treatment for his 
yaws. 


The public health nurse, who 
makes the long journey daily to the 
compound, has become the family 
health counsellor. 


She has been able to do all these 
things—to persuade Nai Pai to accept 
hospital care (for both tuberculosis 
and hospitals are feared by these un- 
schooled people), to arrange for im- 
munization of the many children, to 
advise about the problems of nutrition 
when income is so limited—because 
Miss Anong has grandmother’s con- 
fidence. 


But the story has no real “happy 
ending.” It goes on and on in this as 
in other families. 


In the past countless grandmothers 
in Thailand have faced all these dif- 
ficulties alone. A basket of fruit, picked 
from the trees about the compound, 
recently appeared on the desk of the 
WHO nurse who visited the home with 
Miss Anong. 

It bore mute testimony of grand- 
mother’s appreciation of the work of 
a health team—a team of which, we 
realize, she herself is an essential part. 
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MONTHLY CALENDAR OF 
INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 





This calendar of international meetings and conferences is published on the 
fifteenth of each month. It lists meetings and conferences either in session or 
scheduled for the three months following the date of publication. Meetings 
of major United Nations organs, however, are listed for a longer period 
wherever possible. Further information can be obtained: for United Nations 
meetings, from the Conference Section, United Nations, N. Y.; for meetings of 
specialized agencies and other inter-governmental organizations, from the 
Specialized Agencies Section, Secretary-General’s Office, United Nations, N. Y.; 
and for non-governmental organizations, from the Non-Governmental Organi- 
zations Section, Economic and Social Council Secretariat, United Nations, N. Y. 


UNITED NATIONS 
CONFERENCES 


Meetings in Session 
(as of January 15) 


Jan. 4 Sub-Commission on Prevention 
of Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities Headquarters 

Jan. Security Council Headquarters 


2 WHoO—Executive Board—13th 
Geneva 






ession 
Jan. 13 Standing Committee on Peti- 
tions Headquarters 


Forthcoming Meetings 


South-West 
Headquarters 


Jan. 20 Committee on 
Africa 
Jan. 28S Trusteeship Council 
Headquarters 
Feb. 1 UNICKHF—Ad Hoc Board Policy 
Committee Headquarters 
Feb. Lb Economic Commission for Latin 
America: Committee of the Whole 
Santiago, Chile 
Feb. S Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East—10th Session 
Kand)» 
Feb, S Standing Committee on Admin- 
istrative Unions Headquarters 


Feb. 23° Commission on Human Rights 
—l0th ‘Session Headquarters 
Feb. 28 Council Committee on Non- 
Governmental Organizations 
Headquarters 
Feb, 25 UN Hizh Commissioner's Ad- 
vVisory Committee on Refugees 
Geneva 
Mar. 1 UNICKEF—Executive Board and 
Program Committee Headquarters 
Mar. S Technical Assistance Committe 
Headquarters 
Mar. 9 Committee of Experts on lron 
Ore Resources Headquarters 
Mar. 9 Kconomic Commission for Bu- 
rope—!th Session Geneva 
Mar. 15 International Civil Service Ad- 
visory Board Geneva 
» 15 Technical Assistance Board- 
th Session Headquarters 
Mar. 22 Commission on the Status ot 
Women—Sth Session Headquarters 


Mar. 30) Kconomic and Social Council 
17th Session Headquarters 





vo 








Section Il — Specialized 
Agencies 


ILO 


Jan. IS Special Tripartite Conference 
of Rhine Boatmen Geneva 
Feb. 15 Inland Transport Committee 
(Sth Session) Geneva 
Mar. 15° Committee of Experts on In- 
digenous Labour Geneva 
Mar. 28 Advisory Committee on Sal- 
aried Employees & Professional 
Workers (3rd Session) Geneva 
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FAO 
Jan, 22 Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council 
Bangkok 
Feb. S Seventh Hybrid Maize Meeting 
Belgrade 


Feb, European Commission on the Con- 
trol of Foot-and-Mouth Disease 

7 Rome 

Feb. Working Party on Agricultural 

Surpluses Washington 

Feb, 24 FAO/ILO: Technica] meeting 

on Co-operatives in Asia and the Far 


Kast Ceylon 
Wwmwo 

Jan. 19 Regional Assoc. V (South-West 

Pacific) Melbourne 


ICAO 


Mar. 9 Communications Division 
Montreal 


UNESCO 


Jan. 28 Joint ILO/UNESCO meeting on 
Workers’ Exchange Problems 
Geneva 
Feb, 1 Meeting of experts on relation 
between fertility of different groups 
und development of intelligence in 
new generations Paris 
Feb. S Meeting of experts on studies 
of international conflicts and their 
mediation Paris 
Feb. 10 Experts meeting for the study 
of Social Science Terminology ..Paris 
Feb. 15 Meeting of the Advisory Com- 
mittee for documentation in the Na- 
tural Sciences Paris 
Feb. 15 Regional Seminar on the teach- 
ing of the Social Sciences in South 


Asia New Dethi 


Feb. 22 4th Conference of International 
NGO's approved for consultative ar- 
rangements with Unesco Paris 


Mar. 1 Meeting of the Executive Board, 
sith Session Paris 


I1GO's 


Mar. 1 OAS Caracis 


Section Ill — Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


The Non-Governmental Organizations 
mentioned below are in consultative re- 
lationship with the Economic and So- 
cial Council of the United Nations. 

Feb. 1 International Federation for 
Housing and Town Planning — Re 
vional Conference New Delhi 

Feb, 12 World Federation for Mental 
Health—Executive Board (16th meet- 
ing) London 

Feb. 18 World's Young Women's Christ- 
ian Association—Executive Commit- 
tee Bossey, Geneva 

Feb, 19 International Committee of 
Scientific Management—1l10th Interna- 
tional Management Congress 

Sao Paulo 

Apr. 2 Centre of International Rela- 
tionships for Wholesale Trade 
(;eneral Assembly The Hague 

Apr. 12 nternational Chamber of Com 
merce—SIst session of the Council 





Rome 
Apr. 14 Rotary International—Confer- 
ence Sao Pi 


Apr. 20 International Union for Child 
Welfare—Advisory Committee on De- 
linquent and Socially Maladjusted 
Children and Young People Brussels 

Apr. 20 International Society for Social 
Defence—3rd Congress Anvers 

April 20 International Falcon Move- 
ment—Special study on international 
camps Netherlands 


Apr. 20 Catholic International Union 
for Social Service—Sth Conference 
Koln 


Apr. 21 World Federation of Catholic 
Young Women and = Girls World 
Council and Study Week New York 

Apr. 25 International Federation ovo! 
Journalists—Congress Bordeauy 


Apr. 26 International College of Sur- 


xeons—Yth International Congress o1 
Surgery Sao Paulo 





UNITED NATIONS DIGEST 


dates - meetings - decisions - documents 





DECEMBER 21 — JANUARY 7 


SECURITY COUNCIL 
b5Ist MEKETING—Dec. 21 


The Palestine Question: Complaint of 
Syria against Israel concerning work 
on the west bank of the River Jordan 
in the Demilitarized Zone: Reps. of 
France, UK and US introduced a revi- 
sion to their joint draft resol. (S/3151 
Rev.1). 


Ho2nd-653rd MEE TINGS—Dee. 22 


The Palestine Question: Complaint of 
Syria against Israel concerning work 
on the west bank of the River Jordan 
in the Demilitarized Zone: Statement 
by rep. of Syria. 


654th MEETING—Dee. 29 


The Palestine Question: Complaint of 
Syria against Israel concerning work 
on the west bank of the River Jordan 
in the Demilitarized Zone: Decided that 
next meeting on this ques. be held be- 
tween 7th and 15th of Jan. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Sub-Commission on Prevention of 
Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities 


1OSth MEETING—Jan. 4 

Elected officers 
1evth MEETING—Jan, 5 

Considered provisional agenda (E 
CN.4/Sub.2/150) and amendment (E 
CN.4/Sub.2/L.46). Provisional agenda 
udopted as amended (9-0, 0 absts.). 
1l0th MEETING—Jan. 5 

In accordance with resol. 75 (V) of 
the Economie and Social Council, the 
Sub-Commission received, in private 
meeting, a confidential list of commu- 
nications to the Secretariat concerning 
matters within its competence. 
l1lith MEETING—Jan. 5 

General debate on item 5 of agenda. 
112th-113th MEETINGS—Jan. 7 

General debate on item 6 of agenda. 
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Book Notes 





Supplement No. 2, Volume I, Inter- 
national Bibliography on Atomic 
Energy. United Nations Secretariat. 
30¢ through United Nations Sales 
Agents. 


The United Nations Secretariat has 
released a supplement, No. 2, to Vol- 
ume I of its publication “An Interna- 
tional Bibliography on Atomic Energy: 
Political, Economic and Social As- 
pects.” This supplement covers 394 
items in eight sections as follows: 

1. International control: This sec- 
tion contains bibliographical notations 
on relevant official documents of 
United Nations organs, official docu- 
ments of various countries, unofficial 
proposals and commentaries and on 
“evolution of policy.” 

2. National control and develop- 
ment: This section lists official docu- 
ments by countries and commentaries 
on national programs. 

3. Peaceful uses of atomic energy: 
Electric power, medical applications. 
radioactive isotopes in research and in- 
dustry, radiation hazards, raw material 
supplies, reactor development. 

4. Military uses. 
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5. Civil Defense against atomic 
weapons: This section contains listings 
of official documents by countries. 

6. Social, economic and ethical im- 
plications. 

7. General description of atomic 
physics. 

8. Bibliographies and author index. 

Bibliographical listings in all eight 
sections cover the period from July 
1950 to December 1952. The first sup- 
plement to Volume I was published in 
1950, and Volume I itself in 1949. 

The present supplement continues 
the presentation of a selective, rather 
than exhaustive, bibliography of offi- 
cial publications, United Nations docu- 
ments and important books and articles 
reflecting individual views and public 
discussion, 

In its introduction, the Secretariat 
notes that “information received from 
governments, libraries and scholars has 
been helpful in compiling” this biblio- 
graphy. 

In the same series of continuous 
bibliographical listings in the atomic 
energy field, the Secretariat published 
in 1951 Volume II of the International 
Bibliography covering the scientific as- 


First Day of Issue 
Feb. 11—Stamp honoring FAO, 3¢ and 8¢ denominations — 





pects of atomic energy and containing 
over 25,000 items. The first supple- 
ment to Volume II was published in 
1952 and covered over 8,000 items. 
The next supplement to Volume II, 
also covering about 8,000 items, will 
be published early in 1954. This sup- 
plement will bring the bibliographical 
listings up to date for the years 
1951-52. 


The Farm and the City, By Law- 
rence Witt and Mordecai Ezekiel. 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations. Rome, 1953. 
42 pp. with graphics. $1.00. 


HIS study, based largely upon 
data from the more highly devel- 
oped countries, deals with the ways 
in which the prosperity of the farmer 
and the prosperity of the city worker 
are dependent on one another. It also 
shows something of the ways in which 
the prosperity of the farmers and in- 
dustrial workers in one country is re- 
lated to their prosperity in other coun- 
tries, through foreign trade and other 
international economic relations. 
These relationships are discussed 
and the factual materials are presented 
in as simple and non-technical lan- 
guage as possible, and the statistics are 
shown in graphic and pictorial form, 
making the study comprehensible and 
valuable to the layman. 


UNITED NATIONS POSTAGE STAMPS 
PROGRAM FOR 


1954 


Bi-colored stamp, gold on green, gold on blue, respectively. 


For servicing of first day covers, send addressed, unstamped envelopes to United 
Nations Postal Administration, Room CB-26, United Nations, N. Y., with 
remittance covering face value of stamps to be affixed. Mark outside envelope 
“FDC — FAO.” All covers will be mailed out individually. 

May 11—Stamp honoring ILO, in two denominations. 

Oct. 24—United Nations Day stamp, in two denominations. 
Dec. 10—Human Rights Day stamp, in two denominations. 


All United Nations postage stamps so far issued are available at face value from the United Nations 
Postal Administration, United Nations, N. Y. 
Sterling area: UNPA, branch office, Russell Square House, Russell Square, London, W.C.1, England. 
Switzerland: Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland. 
For list of stamps, order forms, information on first day covers, write to United Nations Postal Ad- 
ministration, United Nations, New York. 
There is available a monograph, written by Mr. Sol Glass, and entitled “The Story of the United 
Nations postage stamps.” It gives the complete history of the United Nations postal issues through 
1952. Price 25 cents. Send orders to Sales and Circulation Section, United Nations, N. Y. (coin, 


On sale at the bookshop, United Nations Headquarters, or by mail from The Washington Press, 43 

William Street, Newark 2, N. J., or through philatelic trade channels—an album devoted exclusively 

to United Nations stamps, with background information concerning the stamps and the United 
Nations generally. Price $1.50. 


U. N. B.—January 15, 1954 














UNITED NATIONS 
BROADCASTS 





UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Broadcasts 


UNITED NATIONS TODAY, a comprehensive 15-minute sum- 
mary of the latest news, featuring the recorded voices of 
delegates taking part in sessions and on-the-scene reports 
of United Nations activities around the world, is carried 
Mondays through Fridays over some 250 stations, includ- 
ing the Mutual Broadcasting System, the United Nations’ 
Network for Peace and stations of the Dominion Net- 
work of Canada, In New York City, Stations WEVD, 
WWRL and WMCA carry this program. (WMCA: 
10:45-11:00 p.m.) 


o————_ 





UNITED NATIONS ON THE RECORD, a weekly 15-minute pro- 
gram featuring the voices of leaders in many parts of the 
world. In the United States, the series is carried by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System on Saturdays, 4:00-4:15 
p.m., (WCBS, N. Y.). In Canada, the Trans-Canada Net- 
work broadcasts “On the Record” as foHows: Mountain 
and Central Network, Mondays at 7:00 p.m.; Eastern 
Network, Sundays at 12:15 p.m. 


THE U.N. STORY, a weekly 15-minute transcribed dramatic 
series, is devoted to the humanitarian aspects of the 
United Nations. Programs are carried over 660 stations 
in the United States. In New York City: Stations WNBC 
(11:15-11:30 p.m., Sundays), WNYC (6:00-6:15 p.m., 
Tuesdays), and WHLI. 








UNITED NATIONS NEWS, a 5-minute summary of news, is 
broadcast Monday-Friday from 6:50-6:55 p.m. over Sta- 
tion WNYC, New York City. 


Principal meetings of the United Nations are broad- 
cast over Station WNYC in New York City (mornings: 
11:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m.; afternoons: 3:00 p.m. to close). 


Times of these and other United Nations broadcasts 
are given in local newspapers. All correspondence should 
be addressed to Radio Division, United Nations, N. Y. 








UNITED NATIONS SALES AGENTS 


ARGENTINA: Editorial Sudamericana, Alsina 500, Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRALIA: H. A. Goddard, 255a George St., Sydney, and 90 Queen St., 
Meibourne; Melbourne University Press, Carlton N.3, Victoria. 

BELGIUM: Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 14-22 rue du Persil, 
Bruxelles; W. H. Smith & Son, 71-75 Boulevard Adolphe-Max, Bruxelles. 

BOLIVIA: Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 

BRAZIL: Livraria Agir, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and Belo Horizonte. 

CANADA: Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, Toronto; Periodica, Inc., 
5112 Ave. Papineau, Montreal 34, Canada. 

CEYLON: Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, Lake House, Colombo. 

CHILE: Libreria Ivens, Moneda 822, Santiago, and Editorial del Pacifico, 
Ahumada 57, Santiago. 

CHINA: The World Book Company Ltd., 99 Chung King Road, Ist Section, 
Taipeh, Taiwan; Commercial Press, 211 Honan Road, Shanghai. 

COLOMBIA: Libreria América, Medellin; Libreria Nacional Ltda., Bar- 
ranquilla. 

COSTA RICA: Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San José. 

CUBA: La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 9, Praha 1. 

DENMARK: Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, Kobenhavn, K. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad Trujillo. 

ECUADOR: Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito. 

EGYPT: Librairie ‘‘La Renaissance d’Egypte,’’ 9 Sh. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 

EL SALVADOR: Manvel Navas y Cia., la. Avenida sur 37, San Salvador. 

FINLAND: Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, Helsinki. 

FRANCE: Editions A. Pedone, 13 rue Soufflot, Paris V. 

GREECE: ‘‘Eleftheroudakis,’’ Place de la Constitution, Athénes. 

GUATEMALA: Goubaud & Cia. Ltda., 5a Avenida sur 28, Guatemala. 

HAITI: Librairie ‘“‘A la Caravelle,’ Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 

HONDURAS: Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 

HONG KONG: The Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, Kowloon. 

ICELAND: Bokaverziun Sigfusar Eymondssonar H.F., Austurstraeti 18, 
Reykjavik. 

INDIA: Oxford Book and Stationery Co., Scindia House, New Delhi, and 
17, Park Street, Calcutta; P. Varadachary & Co., 8 Linghi Chetty St., 
Madras |. 

INDONESIA: Jajasan Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 84, Djakarta. 

IRAN: Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, Tehran. 

IRAQ: Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Baghdad. 

ISRAEL: Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 

ITALY: Libreria Commissionaria Sansoni, Via Gina Capponi 26, Firenze. 

LEBANON: Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 

LIBERIA: J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia; Albert Gemayel, Monrovia. 

LUXEMBOURG: Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg. 

MEXICO: Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 41, México, D.F. 

NETHERLANDS: N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, ‘s-Gravenhage. 

NEW ZEALAND: United Nations Association of New Zealand, C.P.O. 
1011, Wellington. 

NORWAY: Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. Augustsgt. 7A, Oslo. 

PAKISTAN: Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansion, Frere Road, Karachi; Pub- 
lishers United, 176 Anarkali, Lahore; The Pakistan Cooperative Book 
Society, Chittagong and Dacca (E. Pakistan). 

PANAMA: José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panama. 

PARAGUAY: Moreno Hermanos, Asuncién. 

PERU: Libreria Internacional del Peru, Lima and Arequipa. 

PHILIPPINES: Alemar’s Book Store, 749 Rizal Avenue, Manila. 

PORTUGAL: Livraria Rodrigues, 186, Rua Aurea, Lisboa. 

SINGAPORE: The City Book Store, Ltd., Winchester House, Collyer Quay. 

SWEDEN: C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hovbokhandel A-B, Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 

SWITZERLAND: Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genéve; Hans Raunhardt, 
Kirchgasse 17, Zurich 1. 

SYRIA: Librairie Universelle, Damas. 

THAILAND: Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, Wat Tuk, Bangkok. 

TURKEY: Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, Beyoglu, Istanbul. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: Van Schaik’s Bookstore, Box 724, Pretoria. 

UNITED KINGDOM: H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, London, S.E. 1 
(and at H.M.S.O. Shops). 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 

URUGUAY: Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. D’Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 
1333, Montevideo. 

— Papeterie-Librairie Nbuvelle Albert Portail, Boite Postale 283, 

igon. 

YUGOSLAVIA: Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska Knijiga, Terazije 27-11, 
Beograd. 


United Nations publications can also be obtained from following firms: 

AUSTRIA: B. Wiillerstorff, Waagplatz, 4, Salzburg; Gerold & Co., |. 
Graben 31, Wien 1. 

GERMANY: Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse 101, Berlin—Schoeneberg; W. E. 
Saarbach, Gereonstrasse 25-29, Koeln (22c); Alex, Horn, Spiegelgasse 
9, Wiesbaden. 

JAPAN: Maruzen Company, Ltd., 6 Tori-Nichome, Nihonbashi, Tokyo 
Central. 

SPAIN: Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad, Barcelona. 





¢ Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet 
been appointed may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, 
Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, 
New York, U.S.A. 





Aust published Sows 


COMMODITY TRADE 
AND 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Prepared by a group of five experts appointed by the Secretary- 
General, this report recommends measures to overcome instability in 
the prices of primary commodities. Among the recommendations of the 
experts is the setting up of an inter-governmental trade stabilization 
commission to discuss and propose action on stability in primary com- 
modity markets. The report emphasizes the great measure of mutuality 
of interest which exists in the matter of trade between the under- 


developed and the more developed countries. 


UN. Publ. No. 195 411.B.1. 102 pages 
French and Spanish editions in preparation. 


A= 


$.75 a/- slg. Swiss franes 3.00 


A STUDY OF TRADE 
BETWEEN ASIA AND EUROPE 


This study examines the history and setting of trade between the 
two regions over recent decades and considers methods by which Europe 
can assist the countries of Asia and the Far East in their common 
aspirations for economic development and improved living standards. 
At the same time, it considers ways in which Asia and the Far East can 
assist Western European countries in solving their post-war economic 
problems by an increase in the volume of their export compared with 
imports and by shifts in supply sources which would relieve their 
dependence on the dollar area. 

U.N. Publ. No. 1953.1L.F.3. 146 pages 


French edition in preparation. 
$1.50 I1/- stg. Swiss frances 6.00 


Obtainable in other currencies from authorized sales agents 
for United Nations publications. 
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